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INTRODUCTION 


The main sections of this book were Avritten in 1920 as a 
contribution to the centenary celebrations of the birth of 
Friedrich Engels. In preparing the present edition for. the 
commemoration of the 50th anniversary of his death it 
was felt that in the main the material did not require 
any great revision. . Nevertheless, a number of important 
corrections and additions have been made. 

The last 25 years has seen changes and movements of 
the greatest world historical importance. First and fore¬ 
most is, of course, the rise and striking success of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, second has been the rise and 
fall of Fascism or Nazism. 

To deal with the latter first. Without going into all the 
iihmediate causes of the rise of Nazism, there can be no 
doubt that in the last analysis Fascism or Nazisrh is but 
an extreme manifestation of the struggle of the ruling 
classes to m^tain their power. Nazism or Fascism is by 
no means a peculiarly German phenomenon, but the 
Germans, >vith the thoroughness and organisational ability 
for which they are noted, “ perfected ” it to a fine art. 

Frightened by the spectre of the possible rise of the 
working class to power, the big industrialists and land- 
o%vners made extremely clever use' of the demagogue and 
megalomanic. Hitler, and his ruthless colleagues. By a 
mixture of systematic bribery, unprincipled but la\dsh and 
skilful propaganda and terror they succeeded in roping in 
the riff-raff of aU classes, including, of course, what Marx 
and Engels called the lumpen-proletariat, to form a move¬ 
ment to which the then weak-spirited democratic forces 
and the disunited Labour, Sociali^ and Communist move¬ 
ments in Germany feU an easy prey. 
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Then followed an orgy of terror against those who dared 
,to stand up against' the Naas, unparalleled in %vorId 
history—a vivid illustration of the view promulgated by 
Marx and Engels that in order to retain power the ruling 
classes would stop at nothing. 

The ruling classes of other countries met the Nazi brutali¬ 
ties, 'to put it mildly, with great tolerance; many of their 
representatives in'Britain, France and other countries not 
only welcomed the rise of the Nazis and Fascists as a 
bulwark against the growing might of the U.S.S.R., but 
even played \vith the idea that the Nazi system ^vould not 
be at all a bad idea if introduced in their own country 
with perhaps a few modifications to suit their respective 
national temperaments. 

But Fascism or Nazism is in its very nature predatory, 
it could not rest content %vith its triumphs at home. Based 
on robbery, loot and exploitation, it quite naturally sought 
to carry these principles to the conquest and enslavement’ 
of the world. 

But this aim, -which was of the very essence of Fascism 
or Nazism, ultimately led to its own undoing, for not only 
did the Nazi and Fascist systems arouse the fierce opposition 
of the working class movements of other countries, but it 
also aroused the national patriotic sentiments of all classes 
of the population in the non-Fascist countries, including 
the most far-seeing and best elements of the ruling classes 
of these countries. These elements realised, that a Fascist 
world could never be a world at peace and that the triumph 
of the Nazi and Fascist countries rvould' mean their orvn 
extinction, and that the most they could hope for ■\vas to 
become gauleiters in their o-wn countries, in other -words, 
slave overseers for German masters. 

Fascism was thus bound and did indeed lead to a 
mighty world clash of arms in which the -working cla.ss 
and the ruling classes of ' the other Capitalist countries 
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ultimately joined hands with the U.S.S.R. to rout Fascism, 
and in the course of this tremendous struggle - the young 
multi-national Socialist State—the U.S.S.R., the-new civili¬ 
sation—^not only manifested its. strength and vitality, but 
also proved its great superiority—economically and mili¬ 
tarily—over the totalitarian ruthless Fascist States. 

It is true that in this struggle class antagonisms in the 
Western countries and the U.S.A. gave-way to a united 
national effort-against Fascism; aU classes fought for sur¬ 
vival, but the working and the master classes were only 
fellow travellers up to a point; the causes for which the 
working class and the democratic elements of the, other 
classes fought Fascism' differed as the poles asunder from 
those for which the propertied classes—the big industrialists, 
merchants and landowneis—^fought by their side. 

The former really hated all the exploitation, brutality 
and barbarism fpr which F^cism and Nazism stood; the 
latter only fought to protect their property, for their right 
to rule, in their own way, in their ovra countries. They 
fought not so much the Nazis as such, but Germany, and 
once full victory was won these same powerful elerhents 
were ready enough to permit the survival of . Fascism in 
various forms, and vvere even prepared to deal with Fascist 
and semi-Fascist agents in. Germany, Italy and other, 
countries. 

The national unity reached in the fight against Nazi 
Germany has not put an end to class antagonisms, and it 
stiU rests with the workers (by hand and brain) to stamp 
out this evil thing—Nazism or Fascism—their greatest 
enemy, and thus to justify all the oceans of blood shed in 
this titanic second world war. . 

Of a very different order from the rise of Nazism has 
been the rise and development of the Union of. Soviet 
Socialist Republics. In 1920, the young Soviet Republic 
was stiU struggling with many internal and, vriiat was far 
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more dangerous to it, external enemies. Its fate was then 
still in the b^ance. 

But Soviet Russia, and later, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, led by convinced Marxists, who had the courage 
of their convictions and^ knew how to weld Marxism as 
a method of dealing with social, economic and political 
proide^, overcame every difficulty, every obstacle placed in 
their path by their home-grorvn and forci^ class enemies. 

The new civilisation based on the theories of Marx and 
Engels has made good over a sixth of the world’s surface; 
the final triumph which has convinced even those who, 
before the Second World War, had resolutely refused to 
recognise the patent facts of the success of the planned 
Socialist Soviet system rvas the way in which the So\iet 
Union, her national economy, her national policy and her 
armed forces have stood the test of war against the most 
ruthless and efficient enemy the world had ever known. 
On aU hands now the U.S.S.R. is recognised as a decisive 
factor in v/orld progress. 

The rise, organisation and triumph of the U.S.S.R. is,' 
of course, a living illustration of the vitality and truth of 
the teachings of Marx and Engels; accordingly, in revising 
the original text, I have made a number of additions 
illustrating the truth of these teachings by examples of their 
successful application in the U.S.S.R. 

Finally, I should like to draw attention to another point 
regarding the revision of the original text. It is, of course, 
impossible' to deal with the life and teachings of Engels 
apart from that of Marx, but when the book w'as first 
^v^itten it was intended as a companion volume to a 
pamphlet on the Life and Teaching of Marx which I had 
written in 1918 on the centenary' of the birth of the latter, 
accordingly matter which had already been dealt with in 
this pamphlet w'as not included in the book on Engels. 
In order to give a more complete picture of the teachings 
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of Marx and Engels I have therefore included in the 
present volume the discussion of the materialist conception 
of history and the Communist Manifesto which originally 
appeared only in the Marx pamphlet. 

The present volume is, , of course, only an introduction 
to the teachings of Marx and Engels^ and -if some of the 
readers of this volume gain thereby , an appetite for the 
study of the profound, epoch-maMng works of Marx and 
Engels, my purpose in writing it will have been fulfilled. 

Zelda K. Coates, - 

■May, 1-945. 
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Chapter I 


Early Years 

F riedrich ENGELS was bom in Barmen, Novem¬ 
ber 28, 1820, thus being two and a half years younger 
than Karl Marx. He was the son of a ^veaIthy 
manufacturer and was brought up in a very conservative 
and orthodox religious atmosphere. After finishing the 
Realschule* at Barmen, he went to the Gymnasiumf of 
Elberfeld, but a year before the final examination he 
entered his father’s business. It is interesting to note that 
the Rhine province, the birthplace and home of Engels, 
Avas the most industrially and politically developed district 
of Germany, o^ving to its geographical position and to its 
wealth in coal and metals. Consequently, earlier than 
elsewhere in Germany there had arisen a powerful capitalist 
industry, a revolutionary bourgeoisie, the sworn enemy of 
the stiU existing feudalism, and the necessary complement 
of the capitalist bourgeoisie, a strong proletarian class.- At 
the same time, Germany generally was undergoing a revo¬ 
lution in philosophy, the highwater mark of which •was the 
Hegelian philosophy. Like Marx, and like the progressive 
intellectual German youth of the time, Engels too, was 
deeply influenced by this philosophic revival, and became 
an enthusiastic young Hegelian. 

Although he showed himself to be a good business man 
whilst working in mercantile houses, first in Barmen and 
then in Bremen, yet his heart was never in it, and all his 
spare time and thoughts were given over to the study of 

* Realschule—a Secondary School •where special stress is laid on the 
physical and natural sciences. 

f Gymnasium—a Secondary School in ■which special stress is laid on 
the classics. 
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philosophy. In letters written to school friends ^vhen he 
was about eighteen years old, he jokes about* his vain poetic 
efforts, criticises literature, but riot a word of business affairs. 
In these letters he also speaks feelingly of his religious 
doubts, and of his yearning to. get back again to the faith 
in the God of his childhood. Finally, he broke through 
his religious .fetters and embraced definitely the Hegelian 
philosophy. ■ ’ 

From October^ 1841, to October, 1842, Engels served 
in the Guard Artillery in Berlin, and, just as in his office 
he was a-good business rrian, sd in .barracks he became a 
very good soldier. He studied military science, and sub¬ 
sequently this became one of his favourite studies, so much 
so that, much later, on the outbreak of the Franco-Prussiari 
war, Engels wrote a series of articles for the Pall Mall 
Gazette, in which he made some very apt and true fore¬ 
casts as to the course of the war. Thus he prophesied that 
in the event of General MacMahdn failing to. break through 
with his army to Belgium, he^ would be forced to capitulate 
in the plain of Sedan—and two weeks later this really 
happened. These articles procured him henceforth the 
niclmame of “ General ” amongst Jus friends. 

During this year of (^military service he also worked on 
the Deutsche Jahrhucher and the Rheinische ^eitung, under 
the nom-de-plume F. Oswald. At the same time he pub¬ 
lished some satirical verses in a Swiss paper, arid a poem, 
describing himself and Marx, with' -whom he was as yet 
personally unacquainted. 
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Chapter II . 

First Visit to Manchester 

On the conclusion of his military service he returned to 
Barmen, and, in October, 1842, he went to Manchester 
as agent to the spinning factory of Ermen and Engels, of 
which his father was partner. On this journey Engels 
called at the editorial offices of the Rheiniscke ^eitung, in 
Cologne, and there met Marx for the first time. But this 
first meeting between them was very cool. Engels had been 
influenced against Marx by the brothers Bauer, ^vith whom 
he was still intimate, whilst Marx had already fallen out 
with them and was then finally breaking his connection 
with the Berlin “ free ” school of philosophers, to whom 
Engels still paid allegiance. 

In addition to philosophy, Engels was, even then, keenly 
interested in economics, and here in Manchester, the in¬ 
dustrial capital of the motherland of capitalism, he had a 
unique opportunity of studying economics and economic 
conditions at first hand, of which he was not slow to make 
use. The twenty-one months he spent in England on this 
occasion were of supreme importance to his and Marx’s 
future life’s work. Studying at first hand the relations 
bet^veen employer and employed, observing the actual 
miserable conditions of the working class in a system of 
almost fuUy-fledged capitalism, his interest in the proletarian 
movement grew rapidly, and we soon find him taking an 
active part in the agitation of the Utopian Socialists, as 
also of the purely Labour and Chartist movement. Thus 
he was associated with both the Owenite paper, the New 
Moral World, and with the Chartist organ, the Northern 
Star.' 

His philosophic insight and keen intellect very soon 
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appreciated the true tendencies of capitalist production and 
the present role of the workers- as well as the great historic 
future before the working cla^. In the Deutsch-Franzds- 
ische Jahrbilcher, he published a. criticism of national 
economy which Marx characteiised as a sketch of true 
genius, not because' it did not' contain many mistakes in 
detail and some errors in-judgment, but because of the way 
in which he treated the feverish acceleration of capitalist 
production and the dehumanising effect of capitalist com¬ 
petition. This, and his views on Malthus’s theory of popu¬ 
lation, commerciah crises, the wage laws, the progress of 
science, and so forth, already contained the fruitful germs 
of scientific communism. 

Already in this small sketch he showed that he had 
grasped what was best, what was most revolutionary in the 
Hegelian philosophy, and was using it as the master key 
for imravelling the mysteries of historic and economic 
development. In the same journal he published an interest¬ 
ing criticism of Carlyle’s Past an d Present,^ which he 
characterised as the only book in the English literature of 
the year 1843 that; was worth reading. ' 

' Considering that he was then only twenty-two years old, 
that he himself was suffering from none of the disabilities 
of the workers’• life, that he himself belonged by family, 
education a.nd profession to the bourgeoisie, it is not with¬ 
out interest to note the judgment he passed on the classes 
and parties of that time in England. 

After describirig in vigorous language the spiritual empti¬ 
ness of the English aristocracy-and bourgeoisie, he charac¬ 
terises the educated Englishman, according to whom the 
English national character has generally been judged on 
the Continent, as; the “ rtrost abject slave under the sun,” 
and then continues : “ Only the section of the English 
nation hitherto unknown on the Continent, only the 
workers, the pariahs of; England, the poor, are really 
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respectable, in spite of all their ra^vness and all their 
demoralisation. It is they who ^vill save England, they 
still present educational material. They have no education, 
but neither have they narrow prejudices. They stiU possess 
power for great national work, they still have a future 
before them.” Of the two parties into which the educated 
classes were split, Engels finds the Tories, bad as they are, 
less objectionable than the Whigs, who looked upon every¬ 
thing in industry, which had given them power and -wealth, 
as quite faultless, and regarded its extension as the only 
aim of ah legislation. 


Chapter III 

Meeting and Complete Agreement with Marx 

It is remarkable how Marx and Engels—quite indepen-, 
dratly, the one basing himself on a study of the Frmch 
Revolution and on phil 9 sqphy,..the..other,, on the study of 
English mdustrial conditionsT^ame to practically the same 
conclusio ns regarding the nature, of bourgeois society. The 
materialist conception of history was already colouring both 
their writings, although at that time, perhaps, in a more 
finished form in Marx than in Engels. 

Their writings in the Deutsch-Franzdsische Jahrbiicher 
led to an exchange of correspondence bet-ween them, and 
in September, 1844, on his way back to Germany, Engels 
went to Paris for a few days to -visit Marx. . So complete 
was their agreement in theirsoutlook upon philosophic and 
economic questions that they at once began a -work in 
common— The Holy Family: or, a Review of the Critical 
Critique Against Bruno Bauer and his Followers. 
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It was published in 1845, and its aim was, according to 
the authors, to make plain to the larger public the illusions 
of sjpeculative philosophy. Iii it they already adopt the 
proletarian kandpoint, although it deals very little ^vith 
the economic sphere direct. 

Engels had written only a fe\v sheets (printer’s), but Marx 
expanded them to many tinies-their numbers When Engels 
received his copy of the whole book he Avas akbunded at 
its length, but he was delighted Avith the way in which 
Marx had treated the subject-^nly he thought the -whole 
book too big; the subject matter was not tvorth itstill, 
he consoled himself that it was better so, for at least it -was 
coming out straight away, whereas otherwise “ who Icnows 
how long the material might have still lain in your desk? ” 

Although himself a very careful and painstaking writer, 
many were the occasions when Engels urged Marx to hurry 
up \vith liis work, and not to allow the possibility of making 
his work a little more perfect to interfere with rapid publica¬ 
tion. We shall see later that this feverish haste of his to 
■get things published -was due to his belief hi the imminence 
of the revolution. Thus he writes to Marx, Januaiy^, 1845 : 
“ See to it that you complete quickly your work on'national 
economy. Even if you yourself are not quite satisfied -with 
much of it—that is no matter. The time is ripe and we 
must strike the iron while it is TioFj^'. . it is :ff ow High 
rime. So see th^t you are ready by April. Do as I do; 
give yourself a definite date by which you absolutely must 
finish,and see about the immediate printing of it . . . It 
must come out at once.” 

With their meeting at Paris, and their joint writing of 
The Holy Family, there commenced’a loyal friendship, such 
as is rarely met with in histbr)' between tivo ^eat men, 
and which lasted to the end of their days. We shall have 
occasion to speak of this friendship many times ag^in. 
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, . Chapter IV. .. ■ 

The Condition -of , the Working ,Glasses , in. 

England in 1'844’,. ; 

After .their meeting and complete understanding; in Paris, 
Engels iwent-back tO'Barrnen,.'there to cbrhplete:and;pubUsh 
the results of his economic investigations in. EnglandA-his 
historic •G’hnditidn o/ the'^ Working. Glasses in,England in 
18 U. . ■ , ■ ■- 

■The first edition was published in German in,the' summer 
of 1845, and w^ veryl%videly read and criticised; ^ Its;"chief 
merit, was ;not so much the":actual..description" iof-the' con¬ 
ditions of life of the English' workers,'good as itw^", for.this 
had to some extent also tieeii- done:;by.Mothers, but the' 
marvellous acuteness wthiwhich the young; author (Engels 
was then only twenty-four years- old).-{grasped:;’the';true 
imvardness of .capitalist; productio n arid: :the icontradictions: 
inherent in bourgeois society. ' • 

•The central idea of the book was"tb'show.ho"\'l'.capitalist 
industry produced;th'e.modem-working'class".-;'How it bred!, 
the miserable conditions; under which they lived.Hovv ife. 
demoralised them,'dehumanised.them, and; reduced them 
to a.pbnditibn ’of riavery. in -eJl; butnaine;; indeed,.; in'some;, 
respects,-.to .worse. than-sIaVeiy/dor.thelworkenunder- capi^ 
talisni, whilst he has itoi sell his bodily strength arid skiirj 
and atithat time,- before , he had learned the true value .'of 
efficient organisation;.-also-.his' ;soul -,-.>10 the-'.o\vner/of - the 
means of production-—the .capitalist—he ; is not'-eveh sure 
from day . to--day .whether he will have the-'wheresrithar to" 
satisfy-His"most elementary bodily, nfcedfe.' ■ . ’ • 

At the same time,;'and this ‘is' the most important point 
of all, the author saw in these new labour: conditionsi.oft 
the workers-the ,germ--of':the' hew .hope-',. He'satv'hovV the 
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bringing together of great masses of workers into a collec¬ 
tive form of industry (with, of course, individual ownership) 
would gradually develop a' mass consciousness in the 
workers. How the mastery of man over nature (as illus¬ 
trated iri factbiy and'toym life) would brC^ confidence in 
the masses in their dwii'power. How the workers would 
be forced. by their H'ery conditions;of life to see that their 
only! way ;out'of-their misery and degradation'was by their 
combination as-fellow-workers against^the exploiting class— 
the cajiitalists-^and!that ‘m the* horrible tibhditidiis of the 
life of the workers»at that time there already existed,'arid 
^vas'geririinating, ■ the ' hope < of d the -future-^he Soci3ist 
working-class mbverrient, dvhich would finally deliver'irian- 
kind fromlall'fo'rrns of-slavery/froin all forms of'domination 
of-r.mari by - 'his -fellow, men. ' ■ This work • was thris ‘ the J&rst 
today the-foundation- ofi scientific Socialism, and-was but 
the (earnest I beginning of /Erigels’ "life-long!'work in the 
Socialist labour movement; ■ 

' :The. book shoivs- how; far •he had; emancipated; himself 
from the intricacies, the useless parts, and the idealism (in 
a philosophic sense) of'German philosophy,: whilst yet hold¬ 
ing: fast and’ using’Avithb sure hand- all -that^was true arid 
-fruitful'in .’the'Hegelian-‘philosophy. ‘ : 

r.: Iri: a'dditibn. to :his masterly analysis of capitalist iridustr); 
audits;econoinic and’social results, Engdls -also investigated 
the'Various’forms obthe English "labour; movement of the 
tiriie. He. saw the^sigriificaiice'i the importance of the Trade 
Union; movement,' and . yet its inadequacy; so long as it 
remained a purely economic organisation; 

•; He .'therefore hailed the Chartist - movement as the^ com¬ 
pact-political form rof the/proletarian opposition-io -'the 
bourgeoisie. In Chartism-’the workers, as a whole class,' 
stood; against the bourgeoisief.'in/order;.to' wrest from' it 
political'power.' I.. ■-■•.-ii: '•• ' '■• i:;;-; '.• • • 

jiBut whilst-'the-Uhartists rightly’took-an ,active part’in all 
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the social struggles-of the Trade Unions (for higher wages, 
shorter hours and better: conditions of work and so forth), 
they were not yet sufficiently imbued with‘Socialist ideals 
and ideas. All their strivings were directed to bettering 
the condition: of the workers ■ wthin■■ the framework' of 
capitalist society. The Ghartists were theoretically back¬ 
ward, but, nevertheless,^ they were in the'main real prole- 
tarians-imbued with the-Hving-fighting spirit. ■ • ' 

’ The Socialists of the time, on the other hand, were liiore 
far-sighted, but they came mostly'from the bourgeoisie and 
were mainly pacifistj • tame, and lived bn abstract ideals; 
They’saw and lamented the demoralisation: bf the lower 
classes, but they did not realise that the' gerni of- future 
progress lay in these classes,-and that the real demoralisation 
of the-possessing classes,-induced by their private interests 
and hypocrisy, was far greater.'■ - 

The Socialists did not recognise- historical development. 
They deplored ^the bitterness displayed'-by':the Workers 
against’the bourgeoisie,'-and they: desired arid hoped to 
bring about their own Socialist ideals by means bf 'ivholly 
fruitless moral suasion and philanthropy.• ' 

But if Socialism is to become a li-ving part of the -vvbrkihg- 
class mo-vementj-Engels maintained,'it niust adopt the revo¬ 
lutionary spirit of the Ghartists, just' as the Ghartists needed 
the far-sightedness and clearer theoretical understanding of 
the Socialists. Or, in other- words. Socialism : must - be 
essentially - a: proletarian'-’movement,- and',, the. proletarian 
movement must be Socialist ere the working class can-gain 
its emancipation from capitalism-. ■ : 

And although we have travelled far since then,' although 
the workers have gained all the -political mrns of the 
Ghartists, and ha-\^e forced many'ecohorriic concessions from 
the governing dass, • yet' it aS'"truer than ever to-day that 
the working-class movement; unless imbued with'Socialist 
ideals, :unless it-is consciously^ working for: the overthrow of 
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capitalism i arid the - 'attainment of-s a': Socialist system of 
society, will, never • accomplish its real-airii : ; the erriancipa- 
tionc.of the'worker.frbm:slavery.; i:' . :w- • 

:: Conversely,\.not only; ;will -Ae'-Socialists, who rely-.oh the 
moral conversion^'on'a'change of heart of the bourgeoisie 
as a:' class, . 'neyer; make,- any. progress,: but so, long;ias the - 
Socialist partiesj.who do rely on the working class, are not 
an integral part-of. the;general .ilabour movemerit,.'so long 
as they. are. [content: ;to sttod outside,;!hugging, their moral 
^d intellectual superiority,", and preachirig to^ rind;iat the 
workers, instead of being and -/^flri cof the;.labour 

n\ovement itself,-. :so Jong, will m'osf ,,of itheif work and their 
sacrifices be-in vain. ;’'i‘ - ''i! 

Iri. jthe conclusion .:of; ‘his Tbook,' '.Engels; expressed the 
opinion that [England wris, not, far,‘.from an outbreak of 
revolution. And it was this- prophecy which w^ hriost, 
sdzed upon?by the ; critics because,-at any rate in the, form 
in .which, fEngels i predicted itj-.it'.was-.notsfulfilled. -Of 
course, thel.fact; that;.-Engels inade a -mistake in, the near¬ 
ness'or'the .exact form iof the ^revolution idbes not; in-^-the 
least detract fromvalue ^of.:the , book,;and:-we iriay 
indeed, rather-wonder,- as Engels hiinself did: shortly before 
his death, pot that-, some of, the hopes;-and:.prophecies of 
his.fiery ,,youth had fallen wide of the, iriark,[but that so 
manyjof them;-had, indeed, :come.to pass.-,; 

It -,may, be [ rioted that particularly iri .rtheir early-years 
both; Marx and Engels .were, prone ;to: over-estimate; rit times 
the. tempo, of,the jrevolutibnary labour movement;- ,-But we 
must remember it was the'/tempo not;the i course..of the 
reyplurion,that was, somerimes over-estimated.'. 

While things didi,not movejas.'quickly as they sometimes 
tiiought they:should.do, their,-analysis.of/the past, present 
and future course;.of development -of, society has' proved 
rernarkably apt and-accurate.;;,j;,.''' ■ - 

. [ But this was only because-th'ey saw the; firial course and 
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aim so 'clearly ' .themselves- that , the actual; road to be 
traversed seemed to them shorter than it ^vas. As Lange 
has said: ‘‘.In general, what we foresee very'clearly we-are 
wont , to imagine as being .nearerLthan it ;really, is.” ; The 
ofily.' really- valid-'criticism"^oh the. book is. that .passed 
by Engels- himself "in-i his Introduction to'the.-1892 
edition i w 

“ It will be- hardly necessary to'rpoint out that' the general 
theoretical standpoint of.:this book—^philosophical, econo¬ 
mical, political—does not exactly.-coincide'\vith my. stand¬ 
point to-day. Modern international.iSocialism, since fully 
developed as a science chiefly and almost exclusively by 
the efforts of Marx, did not as yet exist in 1844. My book 
represents one of the phases of its embryonic development, 
and as the human embryo in its early stages still reproduces 
the gill-arches of our fish ancestors, so this book exhibits 
everytvhere the traces of the'descent of modern Socialism 
from one of its ancestors—German philosophy. Thus great 
stress is laid on the dictum! thaLCi^munism is not a mere 
party doctrine of the working class, but a' theory', compass¬ 
ing the' emancipation of:. society at large, including ■ the 
capitalist class, from its.present narrow condition.; .This is 
true enough in the abstract, but absolutely - useless. .and 
sometimes worse in prac'ticej So long as. the wealthy classes 
not'only do not -feel the want; of::any emancipation,' but 
strenuously oppose, the. self-emancipation .bf, the. working 
class, so long will'the social-revolution have, to be prepared 
and .fought-out by the'Svofking'class-alone. vh! .;a. •, . 

And- has not the experience rince that date.amply..borne 
this out?’ Has the capitalist ■ class of; any-country vblun^ 
tarily given up its :clais power and pri'vdleges?- Gan. we 
conceive that ei'en. in. Tngland—this _cla^ic < land- of .com¬ 
promise—;the capitalist classes as-a wh6lejwlll..cven becdrne 
convinced^ of the: folly ■ of. the present system, themselves 
resign their powerj arid help theAvorkers to emancipate the 
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whole of society; from the shackles' of - capitalist production 
for .profit? f . ‘i'. •: 

• • The Condition -of the> Working] Classes was to have.been 
only th6 first part of an'all-embracing history bf the English 
people. .‘At the same time Engels was,planning a,monthly • 
Socialist- paper, to be. edited , together : with Moses Hess^ and 
also the publication of an encyclopaedia of Socialist litera¬ 
ture abroad, the. publication of a criticism of List, ^arid so 
on. ! The latter, work.he left to Marx, who had also intended 
doing it.-‘The stre^ of the'coming.years, however, did riot 
allow of the completion .of: all these, plans. , ;■ . ^.. . 



V' 1 


) . .Chapter:y,. 


,,,,Home Life-.aOT; Early Communist, Activities . 


THE'first letter : Engels , wrote Marx after-returning from 
Paris:to Barmen was at the end'.of :September,, 1844'. ,.It 
is fuU of. the. eagerness of youth ^d enthusiasrii for. their 
commori' work. ' ■.! K' 

■ He describes ! the process made by their Communist 
teaching in'Cologne,: and-he says:; “ Our people ate very 
acfiveirbut the lackiof a.-proper foundation is very evident. ^ 
So long; as'our principles; have riot been .developed in a 
few works, historically and logically,-from our .prevailing 
philosophy (anschauungsweise)-and'^tory, and shb'vvn to 
be the necessary corollary‘of these,, so long shall, we con¬ 
tinue for the most ipaft to grope blindly in the .dark. ^ .- . 
Best of all'I like iriy Elberfeld: boys,, in. whom the. human 
philosophy ■h^,-'-'indeed, passed iiito ;their,;flesh-and blood. 
These fellows have vreally begun vtb : revolutionise-their 
families economically, -and they, read their elders a lesson 
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whenever these attempt, to treat their, servants -or workers 
aristocratically. ; And,.this is, indeed,, a, great , deal in 
patriarchal Elberfeld. 

i ,He describes bourgeois society at'home in Barmen-and 
district, and points, out that •.the -,discontent of the . workers 
is gro>vingiand.is manifesting itself by; the increase of crime 
and individu^ terrorist acts,-.and saysAnd if the pro¬ 
letariat of, this- country, develops according to the same law 
as, the'English, :they,\\ill soon become- convinced, that, to 
protest against .the. social- order ..in - this.-.violent wayj; .as 
individuals, is quite useless, .and they;wiil learn ,to , protest 
as human beings in their collective capacity ^through Com- 
rriunism. If only, we could show, them the way. But this 
is impo^ible.’,- (The .Communists could not then,work in 
the'Open-for fear of arrest.) And he .ends the detter. thus: 
“ Well, now, see to it that ;the'material you have,,collected 
is rsent- forth into the. world - as soon ,asi possible-^it' is 
devilishly-high time I, too,-set to work in earnest, .r. .. And 
so let us work well and publish: quickly. . , Good-by.ej 
dear,fellow, and .Write soon..’. I .have never since:,been,in 
such a cheerful good-humoured mood as I was during the 
ten days I stopped with you.” - . -'i 

.' This-letter not:.only, characterises the young Engels,"but 
it also-shows how]close were, already-the relations; existing 
between himselCnnd'Marx.-.; In this letter they are already 
bn quite familiar terms, jEngels using the rfamiliar ‘f du ” 
(thou):in'-addressing Marx.;.-, It.may be.-'as Well to state here 
that the correspondence between Marx and Engels fiUs.four 
fair-sized.,':volumes'.,,<i:iIh these.-letters\they,; discuss; their 
economic and ,philosophical- theories,-.'-the ebooks;,they- .axe 
reading and writing ■ at; the .time, all. the’leading; European 
events of the time, such -asithe commercial crises of. -1857, 
the Crimean War, the.Freiich war against Austria, the war 
beriveen.the Northern and Southern States of Americaj- and 
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" They also- aiseuss th'e'Wdrkirig-class iTiovemente and their 
leaders in Tu'rope arid -Aiiierica. ' They are keenly interested 
and exchange their Niews on all the discdyeries of - science; 
both practical’ and'"'theoretical, i In'-'* one ^letter' Eiigels 
describes a- discovery in--electricity made- by himself; and 
in • a - letter - dated - iviay' 3', "1873, ’-Engels- communicates' to 
MSrx-Tnd ScHorlemmer‘Some-! reflections'- of'-his'd-vraj in 
physical' science. - Schorlem'mer; ‘an ■:eminent: nhemist^i'and 
professbr'-offchemistr^'^'at that-tmie-in Manchester, was an 
intimate friend of‘theirs, ahd,- judging"by his';remarks at 
the‘end'0‘f ■the'>varions;paragraphs of Engels’ letter, thought 
highly fdf'the'points''made:by Engels.’ ■ ■•’! .. m--: i .rj-.i.i 
'’■i ^To- 'deal-' 'adequately' ■' With': fhis - correspondence'-would 
require'a'‘b'ookcto itself. -' "Wn“Shall; therefore, : make" ino 
attehipt 'to' discuss ‘ it, 'only faking such ‘extracts - from; it' as 
ivill'serve to illustra!te Engels’‘life'and character.:' " *’ 

EngelS’'‘family:'very muGh!Wanted' him to take np 'com-' 
merce- as -a'‘Career,' and,-’ of -'course, to'-enteh ’Kis:'father’s 
busiriess, but every ’ fibredn -ybhng Friedrich’s: soul protested 
against‘such-a "fate.! His ambitions layilua-quite‘different 
directidm:'' Thus^ in.March;-Idid/Jhe'■writes:to Marx:""! 
am leading now a veritable dog’s life.’ ‘OniaGCo’untdf the 
affairs '-with the meetings,'and--the ‘slovenliness of-several ’ of 
the 'Gommtinists here,:'wtK'whom J, '.‘of 'course;^associate, 
alL'th'e: old religious'dfanati'cism ' of ‘ fny^iold^‘governor ' Piis 
father] hasibeen re-^aWakened;'arid his'ire hasTeeii increased 
Still’ more -'by'The--declarationi- of : my' iiftehtionJ to'- give ‘iup 
definitely-the ’dfiice* bench, ^TFurther;-'since my open appear-^ 
ance as 'a''Gommunist'”-^(theylhad’.had-'Some>meetingsfat 
Barmeri-'at:whtchTriedrichTad!spbken)‘'i^‘'‘he-'has developed 
in'addition;aipateionate'JbourgeoisTanaticism. ‘ v - ■ ' ri u .r 
’ '“Hdw,-qnst’ donsider my position; ’“As'd .amugoingiaway 
in'about-'fourteen-idays or so',Tr.:cann6t very weilrldcktup 
finrow.- 3 det ieverything)passibycmthoucpfatest.’;) They 
are not accustomed to this, and so their spirits rise.;:,' .'"i 
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If •:it, were’not for my mother, \yhoin, I .really love, who 
reaUy possess^ a very fine personality, only:cannot stand 
up against; ..my father, I would not .dream for a moment 
of'.maldngf the .slightest concession, to. my fanatical, and 
'despoticigovemor. But -my.mother is in any case ill every 
now and again, and almost every time she is worried, 
especially about me, she gets an eight-days’ headache. It 
is unbearable. I must get away, and hardly know how 
to hold out the few weeks I still have to remain here. 
Still, they will pass.” 

In 1845 Engels gave up his mercantile life, left Barmen 
and went to Brussels. He did this partly because his family 
and friends hindered'-his Communist work in his native 
town, ;but.-chiefly.,because he tyanted sto ,work out .together 
with Marx-;their , common ..philosophic and economic prin¬ 
ciples. ..Here in Brusse-Is they .worked out. .together ,their 
s.eientific system , of Socialism, whilst,,at the same time 
endeavouring to .bring ,the existing working-class movement 
to' class consciousness, .and to place it on the foundation 
oftheir.itheoretical'System. ., 

Their first work here was a^qiticism of the later .Hegelian 
philosophy,-' which was a definite break -with the contem¬ 
porary ’.German. philosophy. . ..This .book, in two yolumes, 
was, not -published until very recently on .account of a 
literary [boycott of .Marx’s worfo in Germany. In Marj:’s 
pvm\phrase, -“>we'abandoiied the-ipanuscript,to the gnawing 
crititisms of yhe, mice.’’ -It served the useful purpose of 
cleaxing their,own .thoughts,.and gi\ing,them a.-surc grasp 
,of.-their.;theories. And this .accomplished,, they went to work 
practically.as well as theoretically.-, ; 

(•They established-a-German Labour .Unioniin -Brussels, 
and took a leading part in conducting the .Deutschen- 
ISrusseier 'Z^itung. ■ At .the same time they kept.up,a,close 
and constant; connection wth; the, revolutionary .elemmts 
of Tnglish-TGhartism and .-with the.Erench, Social-Dernocrats 
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tlirbugh ■ the’’journal -Reforme'^'' to which' Engek supplied 
hews of the 'Eri^Hsh 'and''Genuah'•movements; They, klso 
became associated ivith' the "'League' of the'Ju^,’’- wMch 
ultimately,'' under the’influence' bf Marxk' md ^Engels’ teach¬ 
ing, developed; into the IhterhatidhaV Communist Leaghe; ' 


•Chapter VI 

/fr;; fsi; -;!• 




' hi The- Communist MAmFESTOp !uv 

In' the suihnier 'of' 1847 'the lieagiie' met''in' cdhgre^‘'in 
London to' adopt' a' ne\r' coiistitutioh'' aii'd ■ programme; 
Engek was-pres'eht as'ffie 'representati've of'the Paiis group: 
In'iMoveihber of 'the'same yearhhe Coh'gre^ met agaih'to 
dkcli^' the question of ■'issuing'a’ manifesto 'of -its' ideas'hrid 
aims. ’' The draft'suggested by Marx and’Engek was dk-^ 
cussed very fuUy for ten days',''hnd'finally they' were 
commissioned-to'prepare ihfor publication;* ' 

From a lette'r from’Engek't'a-Marx in'-FJovemberi 1847; 
■we seh that it -ivas'Engek-who was'res'p'oikib^'dorythe title 
of the'nianlfestd; He'wiites: ‘‘h 7‘:-' Tiunk over the con¬ 
fession of faith-a^ bit; - I believe -ive -had ’Better’'drop'the 
cafechism f6rih-'atfd''call 'the'thihg V- Communist'’Mam/etro: 
As more’or less history has'gbt to be'related in it, th'e'form. 
it has been in'hitherto^is quite 'uhsuitable.' ' I'am bringing 
what I have done - here Aidth' rrie ; 'it -is ' simply-a''haitative; 
but miserably put together in'fearful haste'. -Then 

fblloiv' the' headihgs' of the various ‘ pbiiits wth’ -vvhich =the 
manifestb-’deals. ■ ' '' 

Tinder 'their ihfluehc’e-'the sehtinientar. ciy of the ^qld 
Utbpiarish^'; AU' men hre brothers' ”-^was'^ replaced^ by ’ the 
ii-iing ‘ batilei-cry: of 'VN^brk'ers'’of all Coiintii^ ’ unitel” The 
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manifesto was published in 1848, and it meant; the public 
unfurling'of the banner of modem Socialism. . 

The, Gommunistl .Mariifesto is ba^d ' on historic 
materialism. Its fundamental idea, is that the political and j 
intellectual’development of any historical epoch is based; 
on, and can only.be explained from, the'prevailing mode' 
of ’economic production and exchange; of that epoch, and ’i 
the social stmcture resulting therefrom. 

, The whole; history of’ mankind, since the dissolution of 
primitive tribal society, holding land in common O'vvner- 
ship (this'prehistoric-.period of huinan society .has been 
worked out by, Morgan^. Engels and others, and fully sup¬ 
ports -the .materialist conception of: histoi^), has been, a 
history of class; struggles, struggles; between, exploiter and 
exploited, •,the ;governing, and the governed, at. different 
stages of development in society. , , . , - 

, . The histor)f of these struggles forms a series of evolutions 
in which a stage has no.w been-reached when the oppressed 
and exploited’ class—the Working class—can, only- attmn its 
emancipation from the exploiting and ruling class—;the 
capitalist class:—by emancipating the whole of society once 
and for .‘all from all exploitation, class distinctions md-cla^ 
struggles. ; 

■ ■ The-first. section of the Manifesto deals with the bour¬ 
geoisie •-(capitalists) and-.proletarians (workers) and shows, in 
brief how the modem capitalist class developed from the 
earlier systems of society,, and how the-increase in the 
means of exchange and of commodities, the.opening, up of 
new-markets.;and the-discovery of new-,lauds gave “an 
impulse - never before known to commerce, to-navigation, 
and to industry, and-'thereby also -gave a more, rapid 
development to-the-revolutionary element in the tottering 
feudal society .of the time.” - - 

Each step , in the- development-of the bourgeoisie, which 
played a very revolutionary role, was accompanied - by. a 
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corresponding politicar advance of that'class. -' “ The bour¬ 
geoisie, wherever it has ’ obtained’ the tipper hand, has put 
ah'end tp 'all feud^, patriarchal, idyllic relations in 
one word, for exploitation, veiled by'religious and political 
illusions, it has substituted naked, shamel^, direct brutal 
exploitatibh. ‘ The bdurgedisie' has stripped ^pf its -halo 
every occupation hitherto honoured and looked-up to with 
.reverent awe. It has converted the physician, the la\y)'er, 
the priest, the poet, the ihari of science,- into its paid wage 
laboured.”' •’ 

‘ All venerated'opinions'are swept away and-all rtew ones 
becorrie antiquated - before they’-cari' d^ify, and' the- conse¬ 
quence' of all this is-that man', is at last corripelled-to face 
realities- and td 'get a clearer insight into things. ■ ^ 

The- capitalist mode of' production, once brought into 
being, “ compels all nations^ on-pain of extinction, to adopt 
the bourgeois mode - of ^ production; it ■ compels • ■ them to 
introduce what it calls'ci-vilisation into their rhidst, i.e., to 
'> become; bourgeois themselves. - In one word; it creates’a 
i world after its-'own* irhage.” 

The capitMist' system, has Concentrated vast masses . of 
. the population into huge-towns. - It' Has' centralised ^the 
means of production and has concentrated property; in few 
hands, 'and from this necessarily ^follow^i-politicak;concen¬ 
tration and the formation of the'^modem nations;from the 
former loosely connected provinces. ^ ‘ 

It’has made the Country‘subject to the'to\vn.' Inithe 
same way, it rendered-barbarian and semi-barbarian; coum 
tries dependent'-on more civilised ones, nations,of peasants 
on nations of capitalists;-the East on the-West.‘(Since thenj 
of 'course, the East has b^h "awakeriing, and is necessarily 
itself rapidly becoming bourgeois; showing'in its develop¬ 
ment, in spite of aU the peculiarities of the climate ‘ and 
races inhabiting the Eastern hemisphere;' similar features 
to the older, bourgeois-West:) . 
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• “ The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce'one hundred 
years, has created more massive and more colossal produc¬ 
tive forces than have all preceding generations together.” 
But, asjthe fetters of feudalism: had to be burst asunder 
toTmake .room for the gror^h of capitalist production, "so 
tourgeois society is becoming incompatible %vith the rapidly 
developing mode of productionj and all the'social, political 
and inteilectuai relations in society resulting therefrom. The 
very weapons with which capitalism beat feudalism arelrow 
turned against itsel f.' T he .great expansion hi production, 
which r^ulted in; jte triumph, will now also be the cause 
of its death.; 'As an example of this; the Manifesto'pomXs 
to the ever more frequent occurrence of commercial crises in 
which there breaks out an “epidemic of over-producriofi.” 

The bourgeoisie, however, has not only forged the’ 
weapon to be directed against itself,-it has also produced; 
the men who are to wield the -weapon-r-the modern ,^vorking 
da^—the proletarians'. ' The Manifesto then traces the rise 
of the proletariat, its relation to the -bourgeoisie, and how' it 
is recruited from all classes of the population. From' its 
birth the working class is engaged in a- conscious or uncon¬ 
scious struggle wth the capitalist class.' But the bourgeoisie 
itself is- also constantly engaged in' struggles—at first with 
the aristocracy, later \vith those portions of the bourgeoisie 
whose interests are antagonistic to the further progress of 
industry, and at all times wth the bourgeoisie of foreign 
countries. - ■ ' - ' ’ ’ '' ,V 

■In aU these battles the capitalist class is compelled in its 
Own interests to call in the aid of ' fhe working hlass, and 
although the latter,’ ^vithout knoAvirig' it, is reaUy fighting 
the battles of its worst enemy, it nevertheless in the 'process 
learns the value of co-operative effort; it is dragged into 
the political arena, 'and-is thus'supplied by the capitalists 
themselves with the weapon'wth'which-it will slay them. ' 
"^ Although the lower'middle class, the small manufacturer, 
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the shopkeeper, the handworker,:and the peasant are all 
at war with the bourgeoisie, the prol etariat ^one is a really 
revolutionary cla^,. It is the peculiar and essenti^ product 
of; inpdem industry, and is destined to bring about those 
neWjSpcial relations and political conditions which will bring 
the latter into harmony, .with modem industrial develop-' 
ment. * As;fpr the social spurn, or, as it is known in German, 
the; “ lumpen proletariat,” it;may now'and again'.be swept 
into the rnoyement by a proletaiian revolution, but its whole 
condition of life is such, as to make it the ever-ready, bribed 
tppl of reaction. ' Tht Manifesto then proceeds; .. i 

All . previous historical movements were movements of 
nunorities or in the interest of minorities;, . The proletarian 
movement is (or;,must , become) the self-conscious indepen¬ 
dent movement of the imrnense .majority,- in the interest of 
the immense.majority.’ The proletariat, the lowest stra,tum 
of our. present society,. cannot stir,; cannot raise , itself up 
•without the. whole super-incumbent strata of. official society 
being sprung into the air.. ... The development of modem 
industryj therefore ” , (in, the .above and, other , ways) “ cuts 
from , under , its . feet the i very, foundation on whichr the 
bourgeoisie produces and appropriates products. What t he 
bourgeoisie therefore produces, above all, are .its own 
grave diggers.;, Its fall,and the victory of the proletariat 
are, equally inevitable.” , . 

, In, the second section Manifesto .first points, out the 
relation of the communists (or socialists)’ to the proletariat. 
The former have no interests. apart from the latter ; they 
are oiily’foe advance gu^d pf the working class movement 
in all cpuntries. Further, the ideas expressed by the com¬ 
munists have not been invented or discovered by this or 
that would-be nniversal reformer. . “ They, merely express 
in-general terms actual rela.tions arising from an existing 
class struggle, from a historical movement going on under 
our very eyes. ; The .abolition of , :ejdsting property relations 
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is not at all . a distinctive' feature-of communism. AH 
property relations in the past have continually been subject 
to historical change, consequent upon the change in .his¬ 
torical conditions.” ' '• - 

' Communism does hot propose the abolition of property 
in general, but of bourgeois private property, and'a variety 
of still familiar objections to socialism are then dealt ■with; 
Says the Manifesto : “ You are horrified at our intending'- 
to do-away with private property.' But'in your existing 
.society private property is already done away with for nine- 
fenths of the population; its existence for the few'is solely 
due to its non-existence for these nine-tenths. ' ■ • , 

- “ You reproach us, therefore, mth intending to- do away 
with a form of property,- the necessary condition, for. the 
existence of which, is the non-existence of any property for 
the immense majority of society,. 'In , one word,' you 
reproach us wth intending to do away with your property; 
Precisely so; that -is■ just what r-we . intend. . .'. Com- 
munisrn deprives no man of the power to appropriate the 
products.'of society.; all that it does is to. deprive him'of 
the power to subjugate the labours of others by means;of 
such appropriation.” ' . •! . 

As for the philosophical arguments against the Com- 
ihunists, the Manifesto saysWhat. else, does fhe histor)'^ 
of ideas prove than that intellectual production changes its 
character in proportion as material production .is changed ? 
The ruling'ideas of each age have ever been the ideas of 
its ruling'class. When people-speak of ideas that .revolu¬ 
tionise society they do but .express the; fact that wthin, the 
old society-the elements of a'‘Tiew one have been created, 
and that the dissolution! of the-old ideas'keeps even pace 
with the dissolution of,the old conditions of existence.” ■ 

“■‘ Undoubtedly,’ it will be said,.‘ religious;’moral;.philo¬ 
sophical and juridical ideas have been , modified I in the 
course of • historical development.-; 'But rreligion, morality. 
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pliilosophy,' ipolitical 'science:iand; la^v^ constantly' survived• 
this-'change!’ 1 - .y ; ' ..' v; ■ , 

.'■■“.‘ There, are, besides,' eternal truthsy such as Freedomj 
Justice, etc., that are common to all states of society!'. But 
' Goihmunism' abolishes'eternal {truths,- dt abolishes all religion 
.'and> all ■• .morality, 'instead' of- constituting-.theiri ,6n a" new 
basis itj therefore acts' in, contradiction; to past historical 
experience.’'-’’:, •uJ'- S; :. ' - i,-; 

What; does tliis. accusation' reduce'itself to-? The history 
of all past.society/has'-cdnsistediin. the develppment.of class, 
antagonisms, antagonisms'-that, assumed'''different forms' at 
different epochs. -r.- ; 

c! ‘‘But'whatever fofni.'they.rhay.have- taken,;one fact is 
common: to all. past ages,-^z;,-ithe-;expIoitationf:of'one part 
of isociety,''by the btheri iNo-. wonder, tlienji that the social 
consciousness of past ages,'-despite all-the . multiplicity and 
variety it displays, 'moves; within ..Gertaini common forms, or 
general ideas], .which :cannotl completely vanish except'with 
the total‘disappearance of .class-antagonisms. 
;o‘cThe'-‘c6mihunist' ■rcvolutibn:.isUhe radical rupture with 
traditional property relations;;'no! wonder,that.its -develop¬ 
ment Jnvolves the most radical rupture-dvith > tratoional 
ideas}”";:) i',• 

; Section' III ds a; masterly eJtposition of the i various schools 
of reforrriisty.reactionary-and!utopian:socialists-.'., .... 

! .'The last'secti'on i points-iout;.that ^vhLlst,■ the Cbmmunists 
fightffbf the attainment ofirnmediateiaims anddhe .'enforce¬ 
ment.- of ‘.the/.momentary)-intereste . of '.the , workers;; tyey 
nevertheless,'do not: lose sighy of'their! real aim^tythe com¬ 
plete-emancipation'! offthe/workingclass-rrrahd the 
ends -with the historic wbrds):) ‘‘The GommunistS 'disdain 
to conceal'their! vie.ws .and aims. They openly, declare that 
theifi. ends' ;can'; be: attaihe'd.only by - the' forcible: overthrow 
of :allJexisiihg!jsocial,i'conditions.'.,''’ Iiet''-'the: rulingi, classes 
tremble rat, aceommunist revolutiom .'..The-proletarians have 
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nothing to lose but their chains. They have a world to 
3 vin.._ Working men of all countries, unite! ” 

In the course of an introduction to the 1888 edition, 
Engels, after pointing out that at that time (1888) the 
Manifesto was undoubtedly the most wdespread, the most 
international, production of all Socialist literature, says: 
“Yet when it was written we could not have called it a 
socialist manifesto. By Socialists, in 1847, were under¬ 
stood, on the one htod, the adherents of the various 
Utopian systems: Owenites in Englandj Fourierists in 
France, both of them already reduced to the position of 
mere sects and gradually dying out; on the other hand, the 
most multifarious social quacks, who, by all maimers of 
tinkering, professed to redress, without any danger to capital 
and profits, all sorts of social grievances, in both casesj men 
outside the working-class movement and looking rather to 
the ‘ educated ’ classes for support, 
r “Whatever, portions of the working - class ■ had. become 
( conrinced of the insufficiency of mere political revolutions 
) and had proclaimed the necessity of a total social change, 
'. that portion then c^ed itself Communist. It was a crude, 
rough-hewn, purely instinctive sort of Communism; still, it 
touched the cardinal point. Thiis, in 1847, Socialism was 
a middle class movement. Socialism was^ on the Continent 
at least, ‘ respectable ’; Communism was the very opposite. 
And as our notion, from the very beginning, was that ‘ the 
emancipation of the working class must be the act of the 
working class itself,’ there could be no doubt as to which 
of the two names we must take. , Moreover,’ we have, ever 
since, been far from repudiating it.” ■ ,. : 

We shall have occasion later to make one more quotation 
from this preface. For the present we need say no more. 


The Life and Teachings 

.-.Chapter, VII,• . . 

,, BOURGEOIS; AND Proletarian .Democracy. . ■. 

After, the second • Congress, which established the first 
International-on a = firm scientific basis, Engels aiid Marx 
Avent to Paris arid thence-to Germany, where -they estab¬ 
lished the Neue Rheinische ^eiiuhg iri, Cologne. Here'they 
Worked both practically and theoretically at combating the 
illusioris of tile revolutionaries of 1848, who for the most 
part thought- that all that was needed was the gaining of 
choi'and political freedom; that, these gained,' the chains 
wbtild at once fall from'the people, and they -jvould-live 
thereafter iri peace and prosperity. iNeedle^ to say,i;both 
Marx arid Engels called'for energetic action for -the attain¬ 
ment of political liberties^ for itlie overthrow of the feactiori 
-^but'this only for the purpose’of-preparing ^ei,ground 
fdr-the'real struggle of the workers for their emancipation 
frbrii capitalist domination. For Engels as for Marx, the 
principles of democracy could orily -be realised-in the 
advance'to Coiriinunism.- ... • 

•• “Any other democracy-’-’:(not Coinmunism), said^Engels, 
“ can only exist in the heads of visionary-theoreticians, who 
dO' Tibt bother about realities, and according to whom men 
and circumstances'do not develop principles, but principle 
develop of themselves. Democracy has become a proletarian 
principle.”' Not until the’ power of'the' ruling class to ^use 
force against democratic advance has been broken-is demo¬ 
cratic advance guaranteed.’ : - ■ ' ' 

' ' Engels truly says in his'Origin of4he Fflmz7y, which-Ave 
shall treat in greater detail beloAV, “Universal suffrage is 
thus the gauge of the maturity of the working class. It 
cannot, and never AviU, be anything more-in the modem 
state; but that is enough. On the day Avhen the ther-. 
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mom'eter. of universal suffrage shows boiling-point, among 
&e workers, they as well'as,the capitalists -tvill know where 
they^stand.”- . , „ , ' ; 

i That is to say, the. granting ,ofi universal suffrage shows 
the growing strength .of . the working class, the fact that the 
governing classes, in order to. maintain their rule must, while 
preserving for themselves the reality, grant the masses:the 
appearance of power. But, when the ^vorking class or its 
active class-conscious section is really ready to use Ais power, 
then it will have become obsolete, for the capitalist classes, 
seeing the,-refl/ity ofitheir power about to be wrested from 
them, will takcj.as so farun histor)' they always have taken> 
to far different, weapons than that of moral suasion and the 
Idssing of grimy little; children or shaking hands, with ,ber 
wildered houservives at election.times. 

And it is necessary to note here that no .Socialist or Com¬ 
munist advocates'forcible or violent revolution : as, an -end 
in itself. Butiwe must face realities. If the other side will 
not abdicate and quietly give up their possessions—what is 
to be done ? , So long as they are possessed of tlieir wealth 
and are allowed to use that wealth freely, so long do the 
governing classes possess a weapon far stronger than; any 
vote of the workers, and this, wealth and the power it-gives 
them they, will not yield up without, a struggle. 

Should the Russian workers’' Republic, surrounded by 
internal and external foes ready.and eager to rend it to 
pieces, should it,-, figuratively speaking, have folded its arms 
and turned the othen cheek to be. smitten by its enemies ? 
Would it really have been more “-moral ” for the Russian 
Red Army, .instead of defending themselves and, their revo¬ 
lution, to have lain down their'arms’-and - let the. Whites 
and; the. Blacks and,,-Tans over-ruii them and make .a 
shambles of their country like the Horthy gangs' did in 
Hungary ? The absurdity of the anti-force fanaticism has 
only to be stated to be at once recognised. ■ 
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At the same time, we'^are notj as Engels shows?ih his, 
Anti-Duhrihgi to make a' fetish of force. Force alone will 
not make a revolution or preserve a dominant ■ class, in- 
^efiiut^^in power. It is the underlpng economic' condi- 
tions and the degree of devdopment in the productive forces 
I which gives rise to particular forms of society,-and it is the 
further' development of the rrieans ' of production which 
again gives rise to our scorn of former or still prevailirig 
forms of s.ociety and our will'and ability to overthrow them 
.when conditions are ripe for such a step, ' * ■ : 

‘ Thus, after pointing out the useful and necessary role 
played even by slavery in the progress of society from 
primitive Communism, Engels says; “ It is-very easy to 
inveigh against slavery and similar things in general terms, 
and to give vent to high moral indignation at such infamies. 
Unfortunately all that this conveys is only what everyone 
knows, namely, that these institutions of antiquity are nb 
Ibnger in accord wth our present-day. conditions and our 
sentiments, which these conditions determine. ' But it= does 
not tell one word as to how these institutions arose, why 
they existed, and what role they have played in history. 
And when* we examine these questions, we feel compelled 
to say—however contradictory and heretical it may sound 
—that the introduction of slavery'under the conditions of 
that time was a great step forward.” " •. 

The old primitive Gomniunism was incapable of expand¬ 
ing because of the limited means of subsistence, and when 
these became more plentiful, then the productive forces of 
labour, being still so slight, “ provided but a small surplus 
over and above the necessary means of subsistence, any 
increase of the productive Torces, extension of .trade, 
development of the state and of law, or beginning of art 
and science, was only possible by ii^ns of _a^^eater 
division of labour. ” - 

The most natural and simplest iform of this subdivision 
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\vas that of slavery, which,' whilst burdening one section of 
men \sdth all the menial-work of society, left another, the 
master class, free to direct this work, to carry on the^work 
of the State and to pursue-trade, art and science. At that 
time,’had the thought of the iniquity of slavery occurred, 
it would have been liseless to attempt to abolish it, and no 
mass part)' could, or did, arise to demand and carry out 
its abolition. 

But the wheel of time does not stand still , and leisured 
c lasses tend more and m ore to beco m e purd y~ paiaiit ic; 
and now the productive forces have made such gigantic 
strides as to make the existence of a special leisured class 
not only superfluous, but a direct obstacle to further social 
progress; and they wll, therefore, be “^unceremoniously 
brushed aside in spite 'of their possession ofpure force ’ ” 
(a term used by Diihring). Nevertheless, force has pl^ed 
an important part in' history ran3~sh ouId- not be despi sed 
lightly disclaimed . > • ' 

“For Herr Diihring force is the absolute evil; the first/' 
act of force is for him the original sin; his whole exposition; 
is a jeremiad on the Contamination, which this brought 
about, of all subsequent history j by this original sin; a 
jeremiad of the shameful perversion of all natural and 
social laws by this diabolical power, force. That f orce, 
however, plays another role in-histo ry, a’ revolutionary ^e j 
that, in the words, of Marx, it is the midvrife of ever y~old 
society which is pregnant with the ne^v, and it is the~i h- 
strumerit by the aid of which -social development forces its 
way throug h and shatters the' deadTToSilised, political 
forms—oftEIsThere is noF^word in~Herf~Du}Tffflgr~Tt 
is only with sighs and groans that he admits the possibility 
that force will perh aps-be necessary for t he overthroiv of 
the-economic system of ex ploitati on —^unfortunately because 
all use of force, forsooth. -demora tTses the pers on who usk 
it; And' this in spite of the immense - moral and spiritual 
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impetus which;has'resulted, from eyery, .victorious.revolu¬ 
tion! ,. !And this ,in . Germany, .where a yiolent collision— 
which, indeed may be .forced.on the; people—^yould at least 
have^the advantage of, wiping, out .the ;ser\dlity which; ;has 
peripeated the , national; consciousness . as .a result of . the 
humiliation, of the Thirty; Years’ War»”(, ,, ; • , •; 


Chapter .yill ..i.,;.'. 

\ .: ,,Consti'tu™na£ iRismcS; IN Germj^^ ; '' ' ■ 

The working classes ifailed; to; get their, political .liberties in 
the, 1848.revolutions;:, the reaction triumphed; 
b i-But.ithey learned some valuable ;lessons,: they dearnt, to 
recognise the unreliability of the small ;prpperty-ownere:; 
their treachery, and the need to, rely mainly onithemselves 
alone as a- class in their struggle with, the, bourgeoisie.; -Of 
course," the subsequent history of Europe shows that this 
lesson. Was' not learnt;;thoroughly by. all sections of the 
■workers dn > all Europe;; but the foremost ranks, of the 
workers did learn the lesson, iand after a short respite-from 
the shock of; their, defeat there commenced a more definitely 
class-conscious action amongst .the European .working class. 

■ »;!ln May,-1849, a-.portibn of,the Rhine province broke out 
in revolt, and as soon as Engels Beard'of this he hastened 
to • the seat of ^ action, to Elberfeld;, bu t the workers being 
betrayed; by the .small ■'bourgeoisie. J h e risinCf SOon fizzled 
out .:; The ,JVeue> ^Rheirtischd ^eiiimg< was suppressedin^d 
after remaining in hiding in Gologne for'a short time,- Engels 
went to ;the. Palatinate,.. whfch had risen, together with 
Baden, for a constitution .for the Whole .German, Empire, 
Here the joined a volunteer corps as adjutant; B ut this rising 
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also failed, o\ving to the mismanagement a nd tre achery of 
the South German Democrats—a small bourgeois party, 
which, supported by the workers, had led the rising. And 
it ended, as described by Engels, in a bloody massacre. 
Engels stopped with the conquered "army to' the veiy lastJ 
imril all was hopelessly lost. He then wenfto S'ivitzerland. / 

■ The day after he arrived -at Vevey, he writes to Mrs. 
Marx’'explaining his long silence, and the course, of the 
rising. ’Although, he sa)'s, he had at' first tried to stand 
aside from this soi-disant revolution, still, when he heard 
that the Prussians had come he could not-keep himself from 
entering the ranks. Although he does not think much- of 
the rising, on the whole he is glad that one from the Neue 
Rheinische ^eitung had taken part; otherwise the democrats 
might have denounced: them asheing top coivardly.to fight. 
He is very anxious as to twhat has become of Marx, and 
says:‘:“If only I'were certain that'Marx,is free! Lhavc 
often thought that there, in the midst of the.Prussian bullets, 
I was in a much lessriahgerous post'after all-than the others 
in -Germany, and particular!’)'’ than Marx in Paris. Please 
reheve me immediately from this uncertainty.” . . 

■Hn reply^ Marx tells Engels how anxious they had . been 
on his account and how delighted they were: to hear -from 
him again. ' He urges Engels to take the opportimity now 
to ’write a history or pamphlet on the rising. 

When, in August, 1849, Marx washxpelled'from Paris 
and declared his intention to 'go to London,’ he ’wrote'to 
Engels'urging Him strongly-also to corhe to'London, both 
because it was unsafe for him to' reniain in Sivitzerland, 
where’the Prussians: inight get hold of him; and also for 
the sake of the^vork they could do together in London;.'and, 
indeed, very soon after, Engels followed Marx to London. 
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! Fightings Illuswns of,the Democratic Refugees. 

Here,, in' London, they started intensive practical and 
theoretical .work. . Their first< .efforts 'were directed to 
perfecting, and as far as possible extending, :the organisation 
of the Gominunist League'; and not a little'of; their ener^ 
hadto be given to explain to the large number, of fordgn 
refugees then in London that for the time beiri.g:the counter ¬ 
revolution had won the upper han d ^nd it wa s useless there 
and then to app eal for an immed ia te violent revolution . ’ 
In a monthly review established by them; and published 
in Hamburg, they endeavoured to find the economic reason 
for. the failure of the February revolution; ; and they found 
it in the discovery of the Galifornian Goldfields, which gave 
a. fillip to world production and, comnierce that could riot 
.lightly be brushed aside and would-not'speedily.exhaust 
itself.' Just as the coirimercial world crisis of 1847.was the 
mother of the revolution, so the industrial'prosperity tushered 
in by the discovery of the 'Galifornian - Goldfields was the 
mother,, of the ■ counter-revolution. : The 'period'.;was 
one, therefore, for agitatiori ^d ^'education, . not for 
revolution. . ' . .. ' . • 

■ Iri the fifth and sixth numbers of their, review they'pub¬ 
lished a survey of - political and economic events, of !,the 
’forties; in which they show'that the 1847 depr^ion was 
followed by a period: of prosperity, which , had not ; yet 
reached its zenith in 1850. “ The .prosperity of; England 

would rise stilb further by the newly successful opening up 
of the Dutch Golonies, by the prospective'establishment of 
new. means of communication on the Pacific Ocean, and by 
the great industrial exhibition of 1851 . . . this exhibition 
is a striking proof of concentrated power, by means of 
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which modern great industry breaks down national barriers 
arid obliterates local peculiarities in production, the social 
relations and character of the separate nations. ; 

This prosperity in England would^, of course, react on the 
Continent. “ Iri the midst of such general prosperity, when 
the productive forces of bourgeois society are developing as 
luxuriantly as is possible at all within the limits of bourgeois 
society, there can be no qu^tion of ariy real revolution. 
Such a: revolution is only possible in periods when thb two ^ 
factors, the modem productive forces and the bourgeois 
modes of production, come into conflict. The various! 
quarrels in which the different factions of the party of | 
order . now indulge are, on the contrary, only possible i 
because of the • security of the basis of their! immediate I 
relations and, what the reaction does not know, just because 
these relations are;so bourgeois. In face of this, all bourgeois 
attempts at restraining reaction are-as impotent as all the 
moral indignations and all the exalted proclamations of the I / 
democrats. ■ A new, revolution will ■ only be possible as a i 
result of a new crisis. , And the one is as inevitable as the] 
other.” • : , , . , • ! ■ 

The last words of their review were a cmshing denuncia¬ 
tion and merciless criticism of a proclamation by Mazzini, 
Ledm-Rollin, Ruge and Daraz, who had constituted them¬ 
selves a European central committee, to the whole of the 
Europeein refugees to unite under one flag, and in which 
the failure of the revolution was explained with bland 
simplicity— i.e., as the result of quarrels and jealousies of 
the various leaders! 

Of course, Marx and Engels denounce this as pure 
philistinism, and show that the bourgeois sentimentalists 
who think that the enthusiasms and ideals, of a few are 
sufficient to induce a revolution at will iri any desired 
direction, have simply put the cart before the horse, and, 
therefore, rvill never get any “ forrarder.” • 
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‘ In this same review/^-Engels-wrote a number of f’other 
kiticles and series of articles,'^ch as on-the Ten Hoiirs BiU, 
and bn the German Peasants’ War, which;was later-pub¬ 
lished as a pamphlet > and is' the - .first i historical description 
of i'pre-capitalist relations' from the ■ point of view of: the 
materialistic conception of'history ' ■ . . - i iri 

The Wews held by Marx and Engels on'the impossibility 
of making revolution at any time at will necessarily caused 
great-dissensions in the ranks of the Communist League. 
The; older members, such; as Eccarius, - Pfander, Seiler, 
Freiligrath, Ferdinand Wolff and Bauer, all with the excep¬ 
tion, of-Schapper and Willich, followed Marx and Engels; 
The younger, -with exceptions here and there/'such-as 
Wilhelm Liebknecht and Conrad Schramm, - follo\ved the 
general current of the refugees against them; - - ■ ■ ' 

' The crisis camd to -a head in. the sitting-of the central 
executive committee,-'September, 1850, in which, although 
the Marx-Engels tendency had a majority, : it became evi¬ 
dent that no comprbrhise was • possible' between the -two 
sections. As a result, both -Mairx and Engels were unable 
to do much practical work for some time, and they ■with¬ 
drew themselves into their theoretical works. ' ' : ‘ 



Chapter X ■i' ■: 

• " . , , i '' 

. , , ; Back.TO, Manchester ; ,■ ..-t, 

In the meantime, Engels’ father was not content to see his 
son in the midst of the revolutionary movement in England, 
and he wrote offering him a post in Calcutta; this, however, 
Engels refused. He found, however, that by means of 
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journalism; which was the career he had decided to foIio\v, ‘ 
he could earn no more than:enough to keep himself.’ ’ 

On the other hand, Marx had a wife and three young 
children, and could; by means of his \vritings,- earn .Very 
little to support his family. Engels felt he could not stand 
by and see , a great.man like Marx, whose genius.he.reco g- 
nised from the-first days of their more intimate relations in 
Paris, waste his' stren^h in petty writings, for a ■ living. L 
.Under , these circumstances, he decided that he, must earn i 
enough, to be able to support Marx, while the'latter went^i 
on as far as possible with the working out of the economic 
and, philosophic theories they, held in common; , ■ 

, Consequently; although he hated the. idea, he decided, 
after, all, to go-back into his father’s business.. i Arid so, iii 
1850, we find him back in Manchester as a clerk; at the 
cotton mill of Ermen and Engels.. In December of that 
year; Mrs. Marx writes , to thank him for his sympathy with 
them in the loss of their baby.’ She says that his letter had 
comforted her gready in her sorrow. > . ■ ; 

•i“ My husband and all of us have missed you very much 
and ihave often longed to have you with us. Still; I am 
glad you have gone and are on the way to become a great 
cotton lordl . - . .” She advises him to make himself 
indispensable to his father, and “ I-'-already; see you, in 
imagination as Frederick Engels- junior partner of the senior 
Engels, and the best of it.all is that in spite of all;cotton 
trade yoU'Vvill still remain the old Fritz . . . 'and -will not 
become estranged from the holy cause of freedom ; . . the 
children chatter much about uncle Angels, and the- small 
;Till shigs the song you have taught him fine. 

For the next twenty years Engels and Marx saw one 
another only for brief intervals-from time to time, but the y 
riiaihtained constant intellectual interc ourse b y. correspond - 
ing almost daily. 'No sooner did any idea on economic 
ioence or philoso’^y strike one of them: than he inimedi- 
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ately communicated it to the other, asking for his opinion, 
advice and further elucidation by means of new facts the 
other; might possess. . ^ ^ 

■ - Whilst, in Manchesterj Engels, besides his work in- the 
business, continued his studies, p^icularly on'military his¬ 
tory and science. He also .worked at comparative philology 
and the natural sciences. ; Speaking of his study of Russian, 
March, ■ 1852,. he deplores Ae little ■time he gets for the 
study of :the^Slav, question, at \yhich he was then working. 
He would; like to write more for Ernest Jones’ paper, but 
what with spending the whole day in the office, writing a 
weekly report to ffis father, the. Tribune article,- and almost 
weekly, articles, for Weydemeyer, he has rather more than 
he ..can manage. He must spend some regular time on the 
..Slav.question. . . • 

' i “ I have pegged away at Russian,” he writes, • “ for the 
last fourteen daysj and am fairly well on with the grammar, 
another two or three months will give me the'necessary 
vocabulary, and then I can start doing something else. I 
must finish with, the Slav languages this year, and in reality 
they are not so very difficult.* Apart from the intrinsic 
interest the subject has for me, I am also led thereto by 
the consideration that at least one of Us should know the 
languages, history, literature, and the details of the social 
institutions of just those nations Avith whom we shall directly 
come, into conflict. . . . Bakunin h^x)nly become of some 
importance because no one knows Russian. And the old 
pan-Slav trickery that the old Slav, communal ownership 
can be transformed-into Communism, and that the Russian 
peasants are to be regarded as bom Communists, wU again 
be widely canvassed.” 

In 1859, during the Italian war, Engels published the 
pamphlet The Po and the Rhine. • Marx was enthusiastic 
in its praise when' he read the manuscript. . In accordance 
\vith his advicej ’ it was published anonymously at first, in 
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order that it might be “ attributed to some high-^placed 
general,” and in May, 1861, on the occasion of a trip to 
Germany^' Marx writes to Engels saying that in--high 
military'circles the pamphlet is indeed so regarded. 

/ After .the conclusion of. the Italian war, Engelswrote 
another pamphlet, entitled ■S/znoj', Nice' and the Rhine, and 
in 1865, in the pamphlet The Prussian Military Question 
and the German Labour Party, Engels attacked the incom¬ 
petence and half-heartedness: of. the liberals and radi'cak, 
pointing out. that a solution of the military, problems of 
Prussia, as of every, other ;serious question,' could only be 
arrived at by a proletarian party. . > 

In the middle of the sixties the labour movement began 
to. revive m England- and the Continent, and in 1864 
the International Workingrhen’s Association -^vas formed. 
Though Marx - was the intellectual leader of the Inter¬ 
national, .Engels, too, did a great deal of work for it.-' 


■ . , . ...Chapter XI • , .... . 

.Engels;’ Devotion ,TO Marx . . , 

At the end of. March, 1860, Engels lost his father, arid in 
September, 1864, he became a partner in the firm.'. This, 
of course, meant added responsibilities and work,-and was 
by no means to.his liking,,as.we.have seen above,-and as 
we also see -from a letter to Marx in May,-1860, in which 
he. says that he is trying to make thexontract as onerous as 
possible for Gottfried (Ermen), .in order-that at the decisive 
moment he may be only “ too pleased to let me . go,” from 
■svhich we can conclude that he already then had no inten¬ 
tion of remaining in the business for ever. In the mean- 
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lime:his;iiicomerosej'and that was, of. course, of the greatest 
impprtancfe to himself and Mahi.-. . c ; i ' , 

i: During all the time that Engels worked at the Manchester 
cotton ihills he felt ari)^ing but happy, and howbbth he and 
Manx regarded Engels’ actirity in the commercial world we 
shall see from extracts of their letters which we give below... 

' Speaking of what may \ happen when; his "contract will 
be up in '1869, Engels says that' as' things are he. .ndU 
probably have to go but of the business,:.' He cannot.reconr 
cile himself to starling a hew business. If he'had . to do 
that he would be done for; , ‘-I long for nothing so inucH 
as to get free of this dastardly coriimerce,; which, with all 
the loss of time involved, is completely demoralising, ine. 
•So long as I am in it,’ I am useless for anything; particularly 
since I became a partner it has become'ihuch.w'orse, because 
of. the greater responsibilities..'.. Were it not for the ..larger 
income, I should really prefer to be a clerk again.? r 

The one thing that worries him is what to do about 
Marx when he has to leave the business in a couple of 
years.' Consequently he wishes all the more, and hopes that 
Marx will at last meet with literary success (from a financial 
point of view, too), and then comes the incurable optimist: 
he adds, “ even should the revolution not come in between 
and rhake an end to all financial projects.” 

Marx undoubtedly understood the sacrifice Engels was 
making, arid in reply, to this letter, after expressing his .'own 
hope and belief (which,, however, in a rnaterial sense, .was 
not fulfilled) that in another year he : would, be .a, made man 
and would be able to stand, on his. own feet financially, he 
says, amongst other things: “ Without you I mould never 
have brought the work.(Capitol) to a. conclusion, and I 
assure you that a load like a mountain has always lain on 
my mind: that .'chiefly on my account you have allowed 
your, splendid powers-to .go to waste and^ Jo_ grow rusty _m 
commerce.’?- • s- > 
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■ Already in 1865,- after ■ describing his sad economic posi¬ 
tion at the. moment—debts, etc. (and Engels,: as always, 

■ came' to the r^cue - .as far as he possibly could)—Marx 
deplores ;his dependent position, and says:', “The only 
thought that sustains me. in-it all is that we two . form a 
sort of'business cornpany in w'hich I give my time to the 
theoretical and the party section of the business.” And it 
was so indeed;- Engels’ sacrifice w a s not onl y for the friend ) 
in whom he recognised genius of the'highest order, but it / 
was alio a noble sacrifice of his owTincHnations and powers) 
for the pmpose of furthering the interests of the party and j 
the ideals both he and Marx had at heart. 

In addition,'-when in the beginning of 1851 Marx was 
invited to -write for the New fork Tribune, Engels was of 
great assistarice. In the; first place, at that time Marx was 
not yet a sufficient master of the English-lan^age to write 
in English. Engels, therefore,. translated his articles for 
him.' Secondly, when Marx had no time to .rmte, or- 
was un-weU, or when the question to be dealt with was a 
military one, or anything more in Engels’ domain, Engels 
wrote the article himself.. Often enough Ehgek would write 
one or trvo articles during the week in addition to his -^vork 
in the office and-all his other studies and writings; _ These 
articles all went to thi Tribune under Marx’s signature and 
lughly valued they were (though miserably paid) whether 
they came from Marx’s-or Engels’ pen.. . , . ■ 

:January'5, 1854, Marx writes to Engels telling him .that 
his military-articles (on the position of affairs in the Crimean 
IVar, printed by the Trfbune ns leading .articles on-Noverri- 
ber 15 and December 16, 1853) had made a: great stir 
and have been attributed to General Scot ” (a leading 
military authority at that time). , • , • 

In the spring of 1854, Engels.seemed for a 'while to have 
had'great hopes of ;getting weU pmd work on the Daily 
News,<asid he was already making joyous plans for throw- 
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ifig up his'commercial life and coming back to London. 
Unfortunately, the plan, came, to' nothing, and; much to his 
dis^st, Engels had to remain at his Manchester, office. ., 

■Early the followirig year Marx’s .only boy; a. very gifted 
but delicate'child, fell iU and.died. Marx; writing to Engelsj 
says>in one letter: “I .cannot thank;you enoughi for the 
friendship Avith which you- constantly work on my account 
, and for the-sympathy you feel for the child.”- ■ 

'i April.6 the. child died, and Marx writes; “Poor Musch 
(Edgar—Musch was his nickname) is ho more. . , ;-I shall 
never forget how your friendship-has relieved this terrible 
time for us. . . . Then a week later, Marx writes, again: 

“ The house is, of course, quite d^olated and deserted since 
the death of the dear child'-ivho was its vitalising soul.' It 
is impossible to describe how we miss the child everywhere. 

: I iiave gone ■ throughjall sorts of - inisfortunes, but only how 
jdo I mhderstahd - what real sorro-w: is.^' ... I feer brdkeri 
^dowhi 'i '. ;■ In the'midst of all the.frightful, sufferings-I 
have gone-through in these days, the thought of-you and 
■of your-friendship has sustainedme, and the hope that-we 
still have something rational .to do in the world together.”.. 

■ In 1857 we find Engels troubled by; a very- serious illness 
—a disease of the glands; Marx, dunng«these years, is 
much troubled by poverty, and the illness, of.Ms .wife, and 
so-on; Engels is all sympathy and-helps as far as .he; can, 
but Marx is very much disturbed by his friend’s illness, and 
writes: V In spite' of all our misfortunes you may be quite 
sure that both my wife and I were .much less coiicerned 
about our o-Wn^ affairs -than by the last account,: of your 
state: of healthi”-. < : ; --> ' ■> - ' ■ ■ ■ 

- He urges Engds not to-be obstinMe and:childish, and 
to give up work immediately; to go away to the sea md not 
to bother about the Tribune articles until he is-much better. 
Finally, Engels followed the: advice of:going away, but even 
whilst away he continued to send Marx. articles; ;nor did 
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he forget before going away to send Marx a good case of 
wine, Engels was no teetotaller, his wine cellars were always 
well stocked, and he usually saw to it that whatever else 
might be lacking in Marx’s household, the wine cellar or 
its equivalent was not empty. 

It is characteristic of the thoroughness with which both 
studied every subject to which they gave any attention at 
all, that, when advising Engels strongly to take iron, Marx 
says he is supported in his contentions by the “ whole of the 
newest French, English and German medical literature ” 
that he has just read through on the subject of his (Engels’) 
illness. Engels replies in an equally learned treatise sho%ving 
the superiority of cod-liver oil; agrees, however, to take 
both as the two do not necessarily exclude one another. 

It is interesting to note that during all the time that Marx 
was writing his main work, Capital, not only did he discuss 
every theory advanced therein with Engels, but he asked 
for and received from Engels detailed information as to 
how exactly the manufacturer works wjth the various parts 
of his capital—how he looks upon it, how he divides it in 
his account books, etc. Also regarding wages value, surplus 
value, and so forth, Engels supplied Marx with essential 
information, for being himself a mmufacturer he could do 
so at first hand. 

And how much Marx valued Engels’ help, advice and 
opinions is shown by many passages in his letters. Thus, 
June 7, 1859, he writes regarding the Critique of Political 
Economy: “ First of all, let me tell you how delighted I 
was that you liked the first part, for your judgment alone 
is important for me in this matter. To the great amuse¬ 
ment of my wife, I awaited with considerable anxiety your 
judgment.” Then again, in sending Engels some further 
sheets of.'the manuscript of Capital in June, 1867, he says: 
“ I hope you will be satisfied with these , four "sheets. Your 
satisfaction with what has gone before is more important 
. 'b' . ' ' .• 
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ta me than_anyth^^^^ r^t. of the world :might say.” 
Where necessaiy'j Engels cridcised : Marx’s ivories quite 
freely, ;.and Marx almost invariably , utilised these criticisms 
and-often altered his writings in accordance-Avith them: . 

Finally, August 16, 1867, Marx had corrected, the last 
proof sheet of the first volume of his ,great work, and that 
same;day;wrote to Engels:—: , ' 

Dear. Fred,—^H ave just, finished correcting the last 
sheet. .The appendixr—forms of value—in small print 
.contains ,1:J sheets. . . . ... . . 

, ; The preface corrected yesterday, and sent back. And 
so, this volume, is finished. It is. only tlianks to you that 
tills was possible. Without your self-sacrifice on rny behalf 
.1 could never have accomplished the enormous work for 
, the three volum^. I embrace you full of th a nj^.,:. , . 

;.. Enclosed twq.sheete of corrected proof. .,, , 

.Have, received .&e .^,15 wth best .thanks. , 

.. , Greetings, my, dear, my beloved friend.— , 

f ^ . •, . ' ,, . .Yours, ■ K:,M.^, '. 

; ' When at length the first volume Of Capital was published, 
Engels left no stbrie unturned to .advertise'it, and to get 
the world, whi ch t ried its brat to'.kill it by rilence, to take 
notice of it. . . 


Chapter XII , . 

, , , , TEMPpRARY EsTRANGEMEOT EROM, MaRX . 

In January, 1863, there .occurred’the first and only estrange¬ 
ment between Engels and Marx, an event.which oiily serves 
to illustrate their deep and lasting fiiendship. 
i Whilst in Manchesterj Engels/had.'become , acquainted 
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witii an ■-Irish, .family,-■ Burnsi and .had become- deeply 
attached, to one of the daughters, Mary, with whom.he 
lived for many years as man and. -wife.'. She was a bright, 
pretty, witty girl, who loved Engels passionately^; .’>On 
January 6;: 1863, Mary died'quite suddenly, probably.from 
heart disease; the. evening before, he had been'.ivith her,^ 
and she had been quite well. , Her, death, was a terriblfe 
shock .to Engelsj, but when;he wrote to. Marii telling'him 
of.his bereavement, Marx,answered by. expressing his'regret 
in a couple of sentences, and then proceeded'to relate his 
own household difficulties. Engels let six days pass'by 
before replying, and then reproached Marx for the “frosty” 
maimer in rvhich he had received the news of the misfortune 
that had befallen him (Engels). In contradistinction to 
Marx^ “.AH my. .friends, even philistines, have.ffio-vm-me 
more, sympathy 'and-friendship'in my loss'than I . could 
expect.” . 

. Marx.w’as evidently much touched, and \vrote apologising 
for his seeming coldness'. It was not due to want of Reeling 
at'Engels’ lossy about which he had been terribly upset, 
but'when Engels! letter, came, the brokers were actually , in 
the house, the various tradesmen were clamouring for pay¬ 
ment, Acre was no food in the house, and his daughter 
Jenny was iU. As a consequence, he was almost mad with 
anxiety, could not work, and did not know where and to 
whom to turn. 

But Engels was quick to forgive—^he answered immedi¬ 
ately: “I thank you for’your sincerity. You can under¬ 
stand yourself the impression made on me by your previous 
letter. One caimot live with a woman for. so long without 
being frightfully upset by her death. I felt that with- her 
I was burying' the last remains of my youth. : -When -1 
received your letter she. was not yet in her grave. .1 tell 
you that your letter was'in my-head the. whole-week’; I 
could' hot forget iL Never mind, your last -letter' has made 
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up for it, and I am glad that I-have not lost, together with 
Ma r>^, m y bld^t aiid best friend,” He then goes on to 
outhne a plan of saving Marx from his immediate pecimiary 
anxieties, 

Marx replied in the same tone. “ I can: tell you now 
'without, further dormaliti^, that in spite of all the strain 
I have'gone through these last few weeks, nothing weighed 
on me anywhere near- so much as the fear of a break ih 
our friendship. I have repeatedly declared to my wife that 
the whole wretched busine^ is as nothing to me compared 
witJi the fact that diese_ bourgeois worries and their con¬ 
sequent agitation should have made me capable, instead 
of consoling you at such a moment,; to worry you with 
my private difficulties.” 

Towards the end of .1864, Lizzy, the sister of Mary Bums, 
became Engels’ wife. They lived very , happily together 
imtil her death in 1878. Mrs. Engels was a highly intelli¬ 
gent woman, who sharfed her husband’s ideals and was an' 
enthusiastic Fenian to:the end of her life.' They had no 
children/but Mrs, Engels’ niece, Mary EUenj nicknamed 
Piimps, lived with them and was educated and treated by 
both as, their own daughter. . 


Chapter XIn 

An End to “Sweet Commerce” , 

Towards the end of 1868 we find Engels concerned with 
the ending of his partnership in the cotton business, and it 
proves what a good man of business he must have been 
that his partner, Ermen, was tvilling to buy him out with 
a large sum of money in return for Engels binding himself 

* k 
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not to open up a business in the same trade on his o%vn 
account (a thing Engek would, in ; any case, not have , 
dreamt of doing, as. we have seen above). . 

However, Engels’ one concern was that he should have 
enough to support Marx adequately, and as the sum-offered 
him by Ermen would be sufficient to enable him to give 
Marx a regular £350 a year, besides paying for unforeseen 
incidental expenses—doctor’s bills, etc,—for about five or 
six years, he asks Marx to let -him know the exact sum of 
his debts and whether if he (Engels) clears these completely 
first he could then manage to live on £350 (and extras) 
without making any further debts, as upon that depends 
how he will deal wth Ermen’s offer. What wfil happen 
after the five or six years he does not know. He %vill even 
then be able to assure Marx at least £150 a year, and he 
hopes that, something else may turn up sp as to enable him 
to :make that sum larger, and that Marx’s literary work 
may bring him in something. If £350 is not sufficient, 
Marx must'let him know immediately what yearly sum 
would be enough. No wonder Marx replies that he is quite 
“ knocked dq^ra ” Jby Engels’ gootoess! 

At .last, July i, 1869, Engels ^vrites:— 

“ Hurrah! To-day I have done with sweet commerce 
and am a free man. ... Gottfried (Ermen) has given way 
in everything. Tussy (Marx’s youngest daughter Eleanor, 
who was spending a few weeks with Engels and his wfe) 
and I have celebrated my first free day by taking a long 
country ,walk this morning. In addition, my eye (he had 
been troubled with his eyes for some time) is getting 
much better, and with a little care 'vvill be quite all right 
soon. ■ , . , • 

“ The balances and lawyers \«11 still tie me somewhat 
for a few ’more weeks—^but this will no longer. mean the 
enormous loss of time of hitherto. . . : 

To this Marx replies:— 
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i ' “ Best congratulations on‘your Kberation from the Egyp¬ 
tian; bondage ! ■In .honour^of .this- event, have taken a 
glass too much, but late in the evening, not like the Prussian 
gendarmes,’before;da\vn. /V: ■ ■; 


r . . t ' f ‘ 



- Chapter Xiy; , . 
In LorrooN -AcAiN 


FinA'llSt, at the'end of September^ 1870,-having ;won over 
hiswifej' whose relatives were'aU in. Manchester,: fo" the 
ideaj-Engels renio'ved 'to'London.' 'Here thc' divisibn of' 
labour between' himi'’ ;and Marx took; on a more ■ 'definite 
character.- Not k single piece-of work’by one'or the other 
but‘'vvas discussed by both before publication, but "whilst 
Marx devoted himself'mainly to a systematic ’working-pui 
of’their fundamental economic and 'philosophic theories, 
Engels undertook-the carrying bn of polemics and the dis¬ 
cussion and solution of impbrtaiit questions'of; the day in 
the' light of these theories: But how intimate was' their 
CO- work is proved'by Engels’ statementdn the preface-to 
the second edition oh his Anti-Duhring x— . ; ' 

'“ I inky liote in-passing that'inasmuch as the genesis and 
development of the mode of'outlook expounded ;in this 
book were' due m far-greater measure'to Mark, and only 
in a very small degree tb myself,- it was bf course self- 
uriderstood between us that this exposition of mine should 
not be issued without his knowledge. I read/the whole 
manuscript to hini Before it was'printedi and the tenth 
chapter of'the section'on economics (‘■'From the.' Critical 
History ’) was written by Marx', and my'part in-it was only 
to shorten it slightly, to my regret, for purely 'external 
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reasons, . As a matter of fact, we had always been .accus- 
‘ tomed to hdp each other out in special subjects. 

“ The'greater part'of the point of view developed here 
was founded and worked'out by Marx and only a small 
part of it by;me. .• Its presentation has not been made 
TOthout his: knowledge.' I have read the whole manuscript 
to him before publication, and the t6nth chapter of the 
section on economics was \vritten by Marx, and, apart from 
some; superficial bbseivation, was merely abridged by me. 
It w as alw a'^'s ojir pustpm to assist each other reciprocally 
in our speci al field s.” 

, Engels rivrote an enormous number of articles and pam¬ 
phlets on current .* controversies and questions of interest 
which we cannot even enumerate here. But many of . them 
are riot only of interest historically,-but are even applicable 
to present-day problems. Such, for instance, is his historic 
treatment of;the "Housing Question which appeared 
originally in. 1872, as, a series of articles in the 'Volkstaat. 
It was a polemic-against the small bourgeois followers of 
Proudhon and Muhlberger, arid afterwards went through 
several editions in pamphlet form. Much of it is even 
applicable at the present time, and actually -was adopted 
by our comrades in Russia. 

“ How is the housing question to be solved then ? ” wrote 
Engels. “ In present-day society just as any other social 
question is solved: by the gradual economic adjustment of 
supply and demand, a solution which ever reproduces the 
question itself anew and therefore is no solution. How a 
social revolution would solve' this question depends not only 
on the circufnstances which would exist in each' case, but 
,is also connected' with still more far-reaching questions, 
among which one of the most fundamental is the abolition 
of.'the antithesis between to-wn arid country. As it is not 
oiir task to., fcreate Utopian systems for the arrangement .of- 
the future society, it would be more than idle to go into'. 
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the; question here. But one thing is certain; there' are 
already in existence sufficient buildings for dwellings in' 
the big towns to reniedy immediately any real ‘housing 
’/given, rational utilisation of them. This can 
ntitiurally only take place by the expropriation of the present 
qwmers and by quartering, in their houses the homeless or 
those workers excessively . overcrowded in their former 
houses. Immediately the proletariat has conquered poli¬ 
tical power such a measure dictated in the publicjinterest 
■whl be jiist as easy to carry out as other expropriations and 
bUletings are by the existing state.” ' . 

This passage is a verj' good Ulustration of Engels’ forcible, 
clear and popular style. It is also interesting to note, as 
illustrating the concrete way in which both Marx and 
Engels founded and' tested their theories,- that already in 
this work, as in all the subsequent work of Marx and Engels,^ 
he takes into account the experience of the Paris Commune, 
the first attempt at full emancipation made by the work¬ 
ing class, checking his'theories, deductions and predictions 
thereby. ■ 


■ Chapter XV. 

Anti-Duhring or The Scientific Basis of Sociausm . 

N 1875 Engek published his famous Anti-Duhring as a- 
cientific supplement to the Vorwaerts>. The following year, 
t <was published in book form, and later part of it was 
sued under the title Socialism Utopian and Scientific. Tias' 
dition met -with great successj and was translated-into a- 
arge number of languages. - ■’ / ' 
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In the early seventies, the growth and success of German 
Social D emocracy terided to attract to it more and inore 
of the_discontented .and ^ sections of the bourgeoisie. 
Now there is no objection whatever to welcoming members 
of the middle and upper classes in Socialist and Labour 
organisations, providing these elements have completely 
freed themsdves from their own class modes of thought 
and. ideals, and have completely adopted the proletarian 
revolutionary standpoint. But the stampede of the bour- 
geoiae to j^ Sociahst cam p~by ho means conformed to 
tlus rule. On the contrary, the new bourgeois elements 
sought to deprive the Socialist movement of that time of 
its proletarian character, to make it acceptable to the middle 
classes, in short, to make Socialism “ respectable.” 

.Amongst the most talented of these new bourgeois leaders 
was Eugen Diihring, who was beginning to have great in¬ 
fluence, especially over the younger men of the party. He 
was a man of undoubtedly great abilities who had over¬ 
come many' great difficulties in the circumstances of his 
early life. He wrote on, and knew a fair amount of, a 
very 'large number of subjects, but he lacked thoroughness 
in them all, and, above all, he had no unifying principle, 
no fundamental conception of the relations existing between 
the various branches of knowledge and their development. 

Nevertheless, on account particularly of his growing in¬ 
fluence’ in the, party^ he was not an unworthy opponent, 
and Engels, witl^Ws own encyclopaedic knowledge and his 
incomparable mastery of the dialectic method, followed 
Duhrihg. into the subjects touched on by him, and not 
merely made short work of him, but, what was of far 
greater irtiportance,: produced a work of enduring value, 
forming a brilfiant exposition of scientific Communism and 
treating the-whole of modem science from the Marxian 
materialistic point of view; whilst in its treatment of prac¬ 
tical'questions, arising from the social revolution, it 'is as. 
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valuable to us as:a guide-at.the present day .asdt was:when 
first'written.■ ■ . ‘ 

In the first place, it lorrns a. searching investigation , into 
the sources of historic materialism^. .and. elucidates the 
dialectic method of investigation employed by: [tiirnself arid 
Marx, and gives it its .rightful place in science arid philo¬ 
sophy. It illustrates the dialectic 'principle of-the growth 
of the new vithin the old, and,'indeed, as a,result,of it,, 
the new. at a certain stage ;of development or: maturity, 
inevitably .replaces, the old-r—Engels illustrates this principle 
in the various, physical, , natural’and biological- scierices ;as' 
well as in the realms of history^ philosophy, and.so forth- 
“ But for dialectics, which grasps things and their hriages,- 
ideas, essentially in their, interconnection, in their sequence,, 
their. movement, their birth: arid death,'such 1 processes as 
those mentioned above . are ;SO many, cori'oboratioris .of 
its own method, of treatment. - -Nature is ’ the Jes^ of. 
dialectics.',.'-.’. : -> 

' "An exact representation of tlie'uriiverse, of. its evolution 
and that of marikind, as wdl cis, :of the. reflection-of’this 
evolution in the humari mind, can therefore only be: built' 
up In a dialectical way, taking constantly into a'ccount-the: 
general, actions and reactioris of becoming and ceasing tc 
be,-of progressive or retrogressive- changes.’’ ., Hxe;dial ectic 
is, ;as a .matter of fact, riothing but "the scien(^:n^,lhe_ 
universal law of motion and evolution inmatum,Lhuman_ 
society arid thought.” r.j-‘T. -~ 

. He castigates -with all the scorn'of which he ;is .such a; 
master those'pseudo-Socialists [and we have them .in:.our 
midst still] who ^vould have us believe in and act-according, 
to eternal laws of moralityj-truth and justice;” - “ .We here 
call attention to the..attempt to, force m.sort- of. moral 
dogmatism upon us as eternal, final, immutable, moral law, 
upon the pretext that the moral law is po^e^ed of fixed 
principles which transcend’history; and ^the .variations'of- 
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individual peoples J. We affirm, on the. contrary, that, _so^ 
fejjall e^^l theory is, in _ffie fet instance, a testimony’to 
t ^ exis tence of certain economic^ conditions prevailing in 
■anyj:oimnunity,at any paiticular time. . 

! “Ahd- as society has hitherto moved in class antagonisms, 
morality was alw ays a class morality; it has either justified 
tfipdoihihation an'd'tHOnterests ofThe ruling class, or, as 
soon, as :the. oppf^ed. class. has been- powerful enough, it 
has representM;the-revolt against this domination and the 
future: interests of the'oppressed.” Or again, “ If tve have 
no better security, for the-revolution in the present methods 
of distribution of. the products of labour wth'all their 
Gr)Thg antagonisms of . misery and luxury, of poverty and 
ostentation,: thaii the'' consciousness - that. this method ; of 
distribution, is unjust and'that Justice must finally prevail, 
we.should:be in e'vil-plight and'would have to stay there 
a long time;.’. ■ ’ • '’ 

. “ In. other words^ it has-come about that the productive 
forces of the modem capitalist mode of production, as well 
as the; system-of distribution based upon it, are in glaring 
contradiction to the mode of productioii itself, and to such 
a degree that a revolution ini the modes of production and 
dikributioh must take place which will abolish all' class 
differences, ..or the whole of modem society will . fall. It 
is in these actual material facts, which are necessarily 
becoming more and more evident to the exploited prole¬ 
tariat, that the confidence in the victory of modem Socialism 
finds: it s' foundation,'^and not, in this, or that bookworm’s 
notions~pf' justice and injustice.” ■' , 

■' Refuting ’Diihring’s arguments that the course of:class 
subjection'is to be sought in political conditions, and that 
political force is the primary and economic conditions 
merely - the secondary cause of class distinctions, Engels 
shows how'private property' arose amongst primitive peoples, 
not by forcible robberies as'a rule, but because of a limita- 
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tion of certain things, in the early tribal cdmmunes-^hence 
arises the necessity for exchange and the production of 
wares for exchange instead of for use, . ' 

The inodes of distribution are also altered thereby, and 
there arise inequalities in the possessions by individuals. 
Primitive Communism persists for centuries in spite' of 
external violent despotisms, but (mmpetilion by the pro duct s 
of great iiidustry kills it, in a^comparatiyely shoit tirne,- 

With regard to the bourgeois revolution, it. put an end 
to all feudal fetters. “Not, however, by adjusting the 
economic order to suit the political conditions, in accord¬ 
ance with Herr Diihiing’s principle . . . but by doing the 
opposite, by casting .aside, the old mouldering political 
rubbish and creating political conditions in which the new 
v‘economic order’ could exist and develop. And in this 
political and legal atmosphere, which was suited to its needs, 
it developed brilliantly, so brilliantly that the bourgeoisie 
already almost occupies the position filled by . the nobility 
in 1789: it is becoming more and more not only socially 
superfluous, but a social hindrance; it is more Md_.m^^^ 
becoming separated from productive activity and beconmg 
more and more, like the nobility in the past, a class m^dy 
drawing its revenues; and it has:accomplished this revolu¬ 
tion in its o-svn position and the creation of a liew class, 
the proletariat, without any hocus-pocus of force whatever, 
and in a purely economic way,” . 

Perhaps the most attacked of the principles brought 
fonvard by Marx and . Engels has been their materialist 
conception of history; for this rerison it may not be out 
of place here to give the foUo^ving very brief and simple 
exposition of this subject taken from the booklet -entitled 
Karl Marx: His Life and Teaching, referred to above: 

“ Of course, it goes without saying that we do not mean 
by this conception that the individual of. any given epoch 
is actuated by his own material gain to act as -he does. 
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On the contrary, the materialist is the first to recognise the 
enthusiasm, ideals, and aspirations of indi\iduals. 

“The philosophic materialists, those who accept Afarx’s 
materialist conception of history most completely, are the 
very individuals who are most ready to sacrifice, and have 
sacrificed, their own material advantages for, the sake of 
their ideals; witness, as only one example the numberless 
Ala rxia n Socialists in Ru^ia who gave up^ and were daily 
prepared to give up their, including their lives, for the 
cause dear^t to their hearts, the social revolution. 

“ What distinguishes the materialist is not that he is a 
man without ideals, and denies the possession of these to 
other men, but that he probes deeper into the reality of 
things and enquires whence come these ideals and en- 
th-usiasms—^why these particular ideals and morals and 
thoughts at this particular epoch? 

“ Why for instance do we now shudder %vith horror at 
the idea of cannibalism, of slavery, even of serfdom, 
whereas we accept without demur the hidden form' of 
slavery—wage-slavery—existing at the present time ? Simply 
because %vhen the productive forces of society were small 
and primitive, the prisoner of "war or the stranger caught 
trespassing could serve no more useful purpose than that 
of a meal for his conqueror’—to keep him would only have 
meant a burden for society, and, for a very poor society, 
even an intolerable burden. 

“ The cannibal did not thus reason with himself, but 
unconsciously to himself, his ideas, Ms moral feelings, his 
whole psychology' accepted the eating of his fellow-men as 
a natural, quite inoral tMng to do, because, wthout know¬ 
ing it, it was the most' natural thing to do under the con¬ 
ditions of the society in which he lived. Similarly with 
the custom of killing off femMe or weakly babies prevalent 
in some primitive societies w'ho otherwise are extremely kind 
and tender to their children. 
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■ “ As, howeveri, the productive forces develop, and the 
means of subsistence therefore increase, additional’nien are 
a blessing and not a; burden. ; A new ide^, the sacredness 
of human; hfe, a: horror of eating. one’s fellow-beingSj 
appears, first ■ faintly, then • more strongly, until it finally 
takes the place of the old. But what underlies this ideal, 
what has made its appearance possible, what hasi cai^^ 
tliis,:often enough'unconseious,’change in moral outlook? 
^mply the "development: of the. productive forces, or, in a 
later stage of society, the, change in the mode of production. 

“-We do not now;kill.off our weakly babies!, but’we let 
them grow up,' ivithout proper care to make theni 'strong 
in mind and body; we allow them to'breathe -the foul 
atmosphere of‘factory and workshop at a tender age, when 
they should still be at school of in the country. We..crush 
them in body, mind and spirit;, .with monotonous toil.^ Kind/ 
honest,"tender people that we are, we rob the vast nia'jority 
of< mankind of much' that makes life worth living-4-ou'r 
mofalit)', our religion allows all this. Why? Because our 
mode' of production necessitates a plentiful supply of cheap 
labour, whatever may happen to the individual labourer... • 

“ We make and. obey laws regarding ‘ private property 
and theft; we'obey a certain code of morals, and regard 
these laws and morals-as immutable, and yet we allow-the 
product of the‘labour of the majority to be appropriated 
by a minority, and regard it as a legal,' honest, righteous 
action; Why?^ Because,_as Marx has shown, the mofals 
and daws of the governing-.class are, uncomdomly^jto our¬ 
selves; rimpdsed nn the whole ‘Of^society, amij^o^^ng up 
as we ^ in'thein atmosphere, we regard < as natural ildiat 
is_in reality but the outcome of a. given form of industrial 
conditions. 'd." 

“ But many of us are revolting against this; we proclaim 
that' we do not necessarily regard as moral"and .as right 
principles which arc thus regarded simply because they 
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have been hallowed by custom or because they coincide 
\s’ith the convenience of the governing class. We are'ready 
to sacrifice everything to bring about ajnew social ’ order 
in which the horrors of the present day shall be buried 
for ever. ■ ■Ho^v is it that we are imbued %rith these ideas, 
ideals and enthusiasms, and what is it that has given them 
the form, which they have actually taken, of demanding 
the establishment of Socialism? ” . , . 

Because capitalism is fast outliving its time ; because, 
as Marx and Engris have so well shown, the ^ant advances 
made in the mode of production and the organisation of 
industry are fast becoming incompatible with the odstence 
of society under capitalism. • ., . 

Moreover, the "whole mode of hfe which had resulted 
from the capitalist form of society,' the aggregation of vast 
masses of people in towns, the-association of large numbers 
of workers in factories, the more and more centralised and 
collectivist form of production resulting from the advances 
in industry, the sight of the unheard-of wealth and luxuries 
of the possessing classes in comparison with the untold 
miser)' and poverty of many of the propertyless classes— 
aU that and more that "we have no room to mention here 
has’ resulted in gi'sdng us new ideak, new hopes, new 
enthusiasms. The germs of the new are already sprouting 
in the old, arid the new ideak are gradually; taking the 
place of the old. . ■ ' 

If we say that the breakdown of capitalkm and the;/ 
estabhshment of Sbcialkm are'inevitable, we do not riiean • 
that if "we sit still with folded arms; eyes shut and'mouths 
open the plums of Socialkm will fall into our mouths; No, j 
we mean that it is inevitable that -^ve do not sit ^\^th folded! 
arms and do nothing. It is ine'vitable that a' larger and ■ 
larger proportion / of the • population of -ever)'-' capitalist' 
country should be driven into revolt; should get to under- i 
stand the real nature of' the system under "^vhich. w’e live;- 
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It is inevitable that the coUectmsm which is manifesting 
itself more and more daily in the domain. of production ■ 
should lead to the association of the ^yorkers engaged in this 
production,' first for comparatively small economic gains, 
then more and more for political aims for the purpose of 
mastering production rather than being mastered by it. In 
short, it ;is inevitable that the capitali st psychology of the 
workers should change into Socialist psychology "aT" the 
e^nomic.cpnditioiis become ripe for Sdcialisih. 

But the. more we understand the need and necessity of 
this change, the more enthusiastically we work for ideals 
which we know to be in accordance with, the historic 
development of society, the quicker rv\’ill this change be 
brought about. ‘ 

The materialist isf therefore, anything but a fatalist. 
He-is simply logical and practical. Instead of being moved 
by mere sympathy, to devise pretty schemes (as, for instance,, 
did the Utopian Socialists) which njay or may not be 
possible of realisation, he ^yp^fe in a direction which , he 
4'noa;^ must bear fruitful results. 

Further, in choosing his methods, he again. studies 
economic and historic conditions. Here he finds that what 
gives our ■ capitalist society its characteristic form is the, 
appropriation by the capitalist, without any equivalent 
return, of the surplus values created by the workers. There_ 
is thus a fundamental antagonism between &e capitalists^ 
as a class" and the workers as a class. , • " 

It is The working ~class which is most vitally interested 
in' freeing itself from; the enslavement of capital. It is, 
therefore, to the worker that the scientific Socialist chiefly 
. appeals. Moreover, stud^dng the conditions of presOTt-day 
life, we see that the ^vorkers in their ma^ are thosetp,!'!^!?!? 
Socialism wiU appe^^most\strongly. Compare the psycho¬ 
logical effect their respective,conditions of life are bound, 
to have on the factory worker,-the small peasant working 
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on his o%vn bit of land, and the small shopkeeper or private 
tradesman. The peasan t leads anisolated life ; he has little 
means of intercourse with his fellow-beings; his ideas are 
likely to be narrow; he k nows little of the great world and 
care s less. He is mastered by the forces of nature, depends 
on them and- lives in awe of them, thus being a ready 
subject for the belief in the supernatural. 

He gets his living by his own exertions on his o%vn bit 
of land; the idea of association wth his fellow-men can 
scarcely enter his mind. The idea of collectivism, of 
common ownership, at once conjures up to him the idea 
of losing his all, his plot of land on which his whole life 
depends. He would quite naturally not readily risk so 
much for what must seem to him a mere chimera. He is 
evidently not very suitable material for Socialist propa¬ 
ganda. (Of course, the case is different with the hired 
peasants on large farms where the land is being ^vorked 
on capitalist lines;) 

Now ta ke the small shopkeeper. While his mind may 
be some-wHaFBrdadeneniy the fact that he lives a some- 
■\vhat more social life than the peasant, nevertheless he is 
not ready material for the Socialist. The small property 
he possesses gives him a certain sense of a stake in the 
existing order of things. He is living in daily dread of 
being hurled into the working class, but, on the other hand, 
he is also living _in hopes of increasing his property and 
thus lifting himself up to a higher social order. It is tru e. 
heTfat'^THF large capitalist, but there is more envy than / 
distrust in his feeling towards the latter. He may ever jH^ 
rise up aeainst him, but it ^vill be for re actionary piupds5( 
to stay further progress, and he ^vili~rlot go too far lest' 
the horny-handed sons of toil also lay their grimy hands 
on his property. 

That is why, as a class, the small bourgeoisie has always 
proved a treacherous ally of the working class. That, of 

E 
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course, does not mean that individuals of this, or a higher 
class, may not join in the struggle for'the emancipation 
of the workers, and may not by their greater opportunities 
and knowledge render great service to the movement, 
providing always that Aey quite declass tliemselves intel- 
lectu ally, i.e., providing tlTey adopt in their entirety the 
ideals of the class-conscious workers. 

Lastlylet jis take the factory worker. He has no 
private property*; iris attachment to it is therefore com¬ 
paratively slight. Of course, he believes in it and stands 
in awe of it and wants some, and so on, but his attach¬ 
ment to it is not personal. The idea of a society ^^'ithout 
private property cannot appal him to the same extent that 
it does the others. He has none to lose himself^ and he 
^vill therefore be more" disposed to accept the possibility of 
a form of society "where no one shall possess any. He is 
in daily intercourse with his fellow workers; his ideas have 
broadened. He is associated with his fellow workers in the 
production of things; the idea of producing tlnngs collec¬ 
tively seem.s a natural thiii^tb“him';' the idea of owning 
these things collectively is but a step. ~ 

His employers associate for their common good—why 
should not the workers associate for their common good ?— 
and they do so. In the factory and in toivn he is con¬ 
stantly brought face to face iHth wonderful human achieve¬ 
ments, and sees how men have mastered the forces of 
nature. The supernatural, therefore, loses some of its 
terrors for him and he learns to rely on his own efforts. 

Thus, apart from all the other influences at ivork, the 
extension of education, and so on, the aims and ideals of 
Socialism fall on fruitful ground when propagated among 

* The private property envisaged here is, of course, not one’s individual 
personal possessions. It is only the private ownership of the means of 
production and exchange, that is, the sort of property which is used for 
the exploitation of other people’s labour and for the extraction of private 
profit which we have in mind. 
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In 1883 Marx diedi'.and the whole.,of this work, fell oh 
Engels’shoulders. 

- . When Marx died, Engels-was .already, sixty-three years 
of age, but, lievertheless, not only did he continue to defend 
with; all; his wonted vigour his and , Marx’s, theories, not 
only did he continue to apply the materialistic conception 
of history to,, all. the important questions of the day— 
writing numerous pamphlets and articles—^but he continued 
his own philosopliic and historical studies, acted as general 
adviser to the workers and Socialists of all nations, and last,, 
and, what he considered to be most important'of ah,-and 
as a first duty, he %vorked on the completion of the work 
begun by Marx. -Perhaps we’ carmot more viridly.bring 
to the mind of the reader the life: of Engels after the death 
of Marx than by quoting Engels’ own description of it in 
his preface to the third volume of Capital m 1894. We 
shall see from it, too, how important was the, contributioii 
made by Engels to tliis great book. 

“ In the first place it was a weakness of my eyes which 
restricted my time of writing to a minimum for years, and 
which permits me even now only exceptionally to do any 
writing by artificial light; ' ■ 

“ There were, furthermore, other labours which, I could 
not refuse, such as new editions and translations of earlier 
■works of Marx and myself, re\'isions, prefaces, supplements, 
which frequently required special'study, etci ■ There was, 
above all, tire English edition of-the first volume; of this 
work, for whose text I am ultimately responsible and which • 
absorbed, much of my-time. Whoever has followed the 
colossal growth, of international Socialist hferature during 
the last ten years, especially the great: number of translations 
of earheir works of Marx- and myself, wffl agree .wth me 
in congratulating myself that there is ;but a limited number, 
of languages in which , I am able to assist a translator and 
which .compel me to accede to the request ' for a re'vision. . 
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as easily and quickly as formerly. Thus it came about that 
the work of one winter, if it was not completed, had to be 
largely done over the follo^ving %vinter. ■ ' 

And this took place particularly in the case of the most 
difficult section—^the fifth. 

The reader ■wfil observe by the follomhg statements 
that the work of editing the third was essentially different 
from that of the second volume.' Nothing was available 
for the third volume but a first drafts and it was very 
incomplete.' - 

“ The beginnings of the various sections were, as a rule, 
pretty carefully elaborated, or even polished as to style. But 
the farther one proceeded, the more sketchy and incomplete 
was the analysis, the more excursions it contained into side 
issues whose proper place in the argument was left for later 
decision, the longer and more complex became the sentences 
in which the rising thoughts were deposited as they. came. 
-In several places the handwriting and the treatment of the 
matter clearly revealed the approach and gradual progress 
of those attacks of ill-health, due to overwork, which at 
first rendered original work more and more difficult for the 
author, and finally compelled him from time to time to 
stop work altogether. , ■ 

“And no wonder. Bet%veen 1863 and 1867 Marx had 
not only completed the first draft of the last t^vo volumes 
of Capital, and made the first volume ready for the printer, 
but had also mastered the enormous work Connected mth 
the foundation and expansion of the International Working- 
men’s Association. The result was the appearance of the 
first symptoms of that ill-health which is to blanie for the 
fact that Marx did n6t--himself._put the finishing, touchy 
to the second and third volumes.” 
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. Chapter XVJI , . 

“ The Origin of the Family ” 

In the summer of Engels published his best-kno%\'n 

hook, The Origin of the Family, of Private Property and 
the State, and this isjthe_last of his worhs with which we 
shall deal in any detail here. ■ 

With his characteristic modesty he opens his preface to 
the first edition thus; “ The following chapters are, in a 
sense, the execution of a bequest. No less a man than 
Karl Marx had made it one of his future tasks to present 
the results of Morgan’s researches in the light of the con¬ 
clusions of his orvn—^rvithin certain limits, I . may say our— 
materialistic examination of history, and thus to make clear 
their full significance. For Morgan in his own tvay had 
discovered afresh in America the materialist conception of 
history discovered by Marx forty years ago, and in his 
comparison of barbarism arid civilisation it has led him,' 
in the main points, to the same conclusions as Marx. And 
just as the. professional economists in Germany were for 
years as busy in plagiarising Capital as they were persistent 
in ^tompting to 1^ it by silence, so Morgan’s Ancient 
Society received, precisely the same treatment from the 
spokesmen of ‘ prehistoric ’ science in England. My %vork 
can only provide a slight substitute for %vhat my dead 
friend no longer had the time to do.” 

Needless to say, in this short booklet -we cannot give any 
adequate r&ume of this work, but in view of -its interest 
and importance 'we shall .attempt to give as much as space 
will permit. ’ ’ 

By filling in the gaps in Morgan’s investigation, by work¬ 
ing on the rich material in Ancient Society on the develop¬ 
ment of the gens and the family, and by appl)ing to it the 
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materiaKstic conception of history, Engels traces'* in this 
book the development of the family from the early group 
marriage through vajiious stages corresponding with the 
economic development of society, to its present monogamic 
form. - 

. Like every other existing institution of society hallowed 
by time and the convenience of the governing class, the 
present form of the family is looked upon as a divinely 
ordained institution, or as the most natural form of relation 
between the sexes without any relation to our particular 
form of society. , , , ■ . 

As a matter of fact, however, the family, like every other 
social institution, has had a long history, and has developed 
in accordance with the development of society and the 
growth of private property. The earliest form of the family 
corresponding to the state ■ of. savagery was that of group 
marriages. - ' ' ' ■ 

As society progressed to the state of society known, as 
barbarism, we have the pairing falnily, in which each mart 
has a principal wfe,' and to the ndfe thk man is her prin¬ 
cipal husband. The marriage of near relations was more 
and more prohibited, but so. long as society was organised 
in the form of gerites, the family in the modern sense did 
notVexist. 

On the contrary, we have the communistic form of the 
household, in which most of or all the women belonged 
to one and the same gens, wlrile the husbands came from 
various gentes. In these households the women naturally 
played a leading role and were ah)riiing but the slave of 
man. Thus, says Asher .Wright, quoted by Engels: 

“ Usually the female portion ruled the house. . ; The 

stores were in common; but woe to the luckless husband 
or lover -svho was too shiftless- to do his share of the 
providing. No matter how many children, or whatever 
goods he might have in the. house, he might at any time 
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be ordered to pick up his blanket'and budge; and after 
such orders it would not be healthful for him to attempt 
to disobey. The house would be too hot for him; and... 
he must retreat to his o%vn clan (gens); or, as was often 
done, go and start' a new matrimonial alliance in some 
other. Thfe women were the great power among the clans 
(gentes), as everywhere else. They did not hesitate, when 
occasion'required, to ‘knock off the horns,’ as it rvas 
technically called, from the head of a chief and send him 
back to the ranks of the warriors.” 

But tlm grmyth of wealth and of private property 
changed all this. 

How great a role the question of property already played 
in later gentile society, is sho-vvn for instance by the fact, 
amongst many others, that although, generally speaking, 
marriage ^vas not allowed between the various members of 
the gens, an exception was made in the case of an orphan 
heiress, who was .allowed to marry tvithin the gens, so that 
her property might remain within it. However much the 
latvs of inheritance might change, property still had to 
remain within the gens. 

Speaking of the organisation of the gens, Engels says 
“And a wonderful constitution it is, this gentUe constitution, 
m all its childlike simplicity! No soldiers, no.gendarmes 
and police, ho nobles, kings, regents, prefects or judges,-no 
prisons, no lawsuits—and everything takes its orderly course. 
All quarrels and disputes are settled by the whole com¬ 
munity affected, by the gens or the tribe, or by the gentes 
among themselves;' only as an extreme and exceptional 
measure is blood. revenge threatened-^and our capital 
ptinishment is nothing bu t bloo d revenge in a civilised form, 
■'rith all the : advantages and drawbacks, of ci-vilisation. 
Although there were many more matters to be settled in 
common than To-day—the household is maintained by a 
number of families in common, and is communistic, the 
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land belongs to the tribe, ohlyithe.sm^ gardens are allotted 
provisionally to the households—^yet there is: no heed, for, 
even a trace of'our. complicated administrative apparatus 
with all its ramifications. The decisions are taken by those 
concerned, and in imost cases everything .has been already 
settled by,the custom of centuries.. There cannot be any 
poor or needy—^the communal household, and the gens 
know their responsibilities towards the old,, the 'sick and" 
those-disabled in wai\ All.are equal and free—the women 
included.” ■ ■ 

But these gentile -institutions were such. only within' the 
tribe. Tribe and tribe were enemies to one another, and 
as. private property increased, so -at first the laws of. in¬ 
heritance changed, there developed.paternal law and the 
inheritance of property by the father’s children, thus giving 
greater power to particular:families; and;as the means,of 
production developed, thatTs, as the methods , of creating 
wealth required more and more labour, slavery came into 
vogue, and the family, first in the patriarchal form and 
then in the more priyate.form of the present day, gained 
greater importance and the gens institution became weaker, 
and weaker, until it .gave-rise to the primitive form of 
present-day society in which the possessing classes live on 
the. exploitation of the'dispossessed classes; whether , the 
position of the latter,'in society is that of body slave, serf, 
or wage slave. . , . , - . 

In all these changes private property was, the; driving 
force,, as Morgan says in speaking of . the change of Grecian 
society frqm the gens organisation into that of political 
society. “ Property was the element which was demanding 
the change.' The deyelopirient of municipal life and insti¬ 
tutions,- the aggregation- of wealth, in walled cities, and the 
great changes in the mode of life thereby produced; pre¬ 
pared the way for the overthrow of gentile institutions.”'. . 
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Chapter XVIII 

The Position of Women in Society 

Side by side 'vvith this, the household, as a social institution 
or function, necessarily shrinks in importance, the social life 
of society is now in the new industries, and the man ■who 
has to occupy himself as heretofore ■with obtaining the 
means of subsistence, now becomes the owner of herds of 
animals, of the tools for tilling the soil, then, later, also of 
slaves, and. thus, owing to the fact that the household is 
now no longer a social function, but purely a private one, 
^e man beg^ to tate the first, the woman the second, 
place in society. 

At the same time, to insure the inheritance to his own 
children—since he knew them now—^the man used his new 
power dehnitdy to change the la%v of inheritance from the 
mother’s to the father’s side, thus further strengthening his 
position in the family and in society. The position of 
woman in society, as that of every' class at a given epoch, 
thus has nothing to do with her alleged inferiority to man, 
but is . due to the historical development in the modes of 
obtaining the means of subsistence and the gro^^rth of 
private property. 

Speaking of the woman’s question, Engels says : “ Only 
by the great industries of our times was access to social 
production again opened to women. . . . This occurs in 
such wise as to exclude them from earning anything in 
public industries, if they fulfil their duties in the private 
service of the. family; or that they are unable to attend to 
their, family duties, if they wish to participate in public 
industries and earn a li'vdng independently. As in the 
factory, so women are situated in all business departments 
lip to the medical and legal professions. 
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“ The modem monogamous family is founded on the 
open or disguised domestic slavery ,of women, and modern 
society is a mass composed of molecules in the form of 
monogamous families. In the great majority of cases the 
man has to earn a living and to support his family; he 
thereby obtains a superior position that has no need of any 
legal special privilege. In the family he is the, bourgeois; 
the woman represents the proletariat. ., . . It will be seen 
that the emancipation of -women is primarily dependent on- 
the reintroduction of the whole female sex into, the public, 
industries. To accomplish this the monogamous, famiily 
must cease to be the industrial unit of society. -.;. ... , % ^ 

“ We are now approaching a social revolution in which 
the old economic foundation of monogamy \viil disappear 
just as surely as those of its complement—prostitution. 
Monogamy arose through the concentration of considerable 
wealth in one hand—a man’s hand—and from -the 
endeavour to bequeath this wealth to the'children of-this 
man to the exclusion of all othere. This necessitated monor 
gamy on the woman’s part, not on the man’s part. . . ., 
Now, the impending social revolution--will reduce this whole 
case of inheritance to a minimum by charnging at least the 
overwhelming part of permanent and inheritable wealth— 
the means of production—^into social property.’’ - . . 

As to the question whether monogamy wll survive:when 
the economic reason for its existence has- disappeared, 
Engels, refusing to prophesy and to indulge in useless specu¬ 
lation, simply points out that prostitution, must certainly, 
disappear -with the introduction of Communisin, since there 
will no longer be any economic re^on for it. If monogamy 
continues to exist for the woman,.for the first time in history, 
it will be equally compulsory for the man.- . - 

Whilst the private household of the, present day, with .all 
its wastefulness and pettiness, -will certainly, disappear; , and 
children, whether legal or illegal, -will. receive more and 
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more care from the State, yet for the first time in histor)^ 
individual sex-love, which is supposed to form the basis of 
all marriages and of the monogamic family, will attain to 
that position in actual fact as ^veU as in theory. Mutual 
love %\ill then be the only real consideration which will force 
a couple to live together, and to be true to one another. 

It is certainly no accident that this has been attained 
almost completely and in actual fact and not merely in 
theory in the U.S.S.R.—^the first reaUy Socialist country, 
the national economy of which is based on a social collec¬ 
tivist system. 

As for how exactly the men and women of the future 
will regulate their lives, Engels says: “ That will be decided 
after a new generation has come to maturity—a race of 
men who have never in their lives had occasion for buying 
\vith money or other economic means of, power the sur¬ 
render of a woman; a race of women \vho have never had 
any occasion for surrendering to any man for any other 
reason but love, or for refusing to surrender to their lover 
for fear of economic consequences. Once such people are 
in the world, they -will not give a moment’s thought to 
^vhat "we to-day believe should be their course. They ^vill 
follow their owm practice and fashion their o^vn public 
opinion about the individual practice of every person— 
only this and nothing more.” 

Thus, whilst private ownership in wealth and the means 
of production, wth its concomitant existence of classes and 
subjection of w'omen, ^vas a necessary result of the accumu¬ 
lation of wealth, it yet bears wdthin itself the germs of its 
own destruction. Private property and class domination 
can no longer cope with the problems confronting it. The 
rise of the great towns, the massing together of large 
numbers of men in factory and w'orkshop and forcing 
them to unite in defence of their interests, the recurrence 
of trade crises and unemployment, the production of 
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unheard-of luxuries side by side . with 'the direst misery, 
the collective methods of production the-otvners bf private 
property have themselves been forced to introduce—^in 
short, ^ the facts of our modem industrial life have been 
digging and are rapidly completing the ^ave bf 'privS^ 
property in the means of production and exchange and the 
ine'wtable ultimate extinction of aU class or sex domiriatidh. 

But if we say that this is inevitable, it does not mean 
that we are to fold bur hands and do nothing. All things 
in society are brought about by human beings7~but the 
psychology of these human beings is moulded by the 
economic conditions of the time, and this psychology again 
reflects and exerts an influence in changing these economic 
conditions. 

In pure self-defence, and partiy unconsciously, • the 
workers are compelled to carry on a constant class struggle. 
Some of them are led again by these economic conditions 
to See the real trend of this struggle, its necessary aim, the 
doing away ^vith private propefty, and the establishment 
of the Socialist Commonwealth, and finally Communism. 
The more consciously and vigorously we work for this aim, 
the sooner shall we do away wdth all class domination and 
bring the organisation of society into harmony -svith tlie 
present vast and still developing productive forces. " ; 


Chapter XIX 


The State 

Engels traces the effect of the overthrow of the gens 
institutions in Greece, and shows how its members, without 
realising it, gradually lost control of their products, for when 
the producers no longer produce for their own consumption. 
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but for exchange, the products become commodities and 
'their producers lose all control of them. The result of all 
this is production for exchange wthout any direct relation 
to the needs of society and the enslavement of the producers 
of the coihmodities by the O'vvners of the means of produc¬ 
tion. With this came the tilling of the soil by individuals 
on their own account, and this was necessarily followed 
by the private o^vnership of land, and there arose a .great 
landless class. 

With the production of commodities came money, the 
general commodity for which all others could be exchanged, 
and this, in its turn, facilitated the growth of commodity 
production,' circulation and exchange. This necessitated 
again new social and political forms i the gens- had out¬ 
grown the new methods of production. It was no longer 
capable of maintaining order %vithin society or of allowing 
the new productive forces to expand. Nor was it capable 
of regulating the new relations between debtor, creditor and 
all the intricacies of social organisation \vithin a society 
based on commodity production and class domination. 
Hence arose the State. 

In view of the fact, however, that the State as. such is 
stiU so largely deified and looked upon as something quite 
permanent which we can at most only modify here and 
there to suit our purposes, it will be well to dwell a little 
longer on what Engels has to say on the, subject of the 
State. Discussing the influence which was undermining 
gentile society in the Greece of heroic times, Engels shows 
how the accmnulalion of wealth in the hands of the 
paternal family, and the consequent laws of inheritance, 
r^ed the power of the family as against the gens and formed 
the rudiments of a hereditary nobility and monarchy. With 
the growt h of the possib ility .of acc umulating,.%yealth.came 
_3ayery, first only applying to prisoners of war, but soon 
embracing the poorer members of-one’s o^vn tribe. 
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“ In short,” says Engels, “ wealth is praised and respected 
as the-highest-treasure, and the old gentile institutions are 
abused in order to justify the forcible robbery of wealth. 
Only' one thing was missing; an institution that not only 
secured the newly acqtiired property of private individuals 
against the cbminunistic traditions of the gens, that not only 
declared as sacred the formerly despised private property 
and. represented the' protection of this sacred property as 
the highest purpose of human society, but that also stamped 
the gradually, developing new forms of acquiring property, 
of-constantly increasing wealth \\dth the universal smetion 
of society. An institution that lent the- character of per¬ 
petuity not only to the newly rising di\dsioh into classes^ 
but also to the right: of the possessing classes to exploit and 
rule the non-possessing classes. And this institution was 
found'' The State arose.” ■ 

• ’Thus, in place of the free armed nation, spontaneously 
acknowledging its Elder as their military and chic chief, 
armed only for their defence against external foes, there 
arises the State which is a “ product of society at a certain 
stage of its development. The State is tantamount, to an 
acknowledgement that the given society has become en¬ 
tangled in an insoluble contradiction with itself, that it has 
broken up into irreconcilable antagonisms, of which it 
cannot rid itself.” To keep the conflict of these antagonisms 
or classes within certain limits some force standing seemingly 
above society, but really expressing the \vill and power of 
the governing class, becomes necessary. “ And this force, 
arising from society, but placing itself above it: 7 r&is force 
is the State.” ■ : ' 

'The State is distinguished first-by “the grouping of the 
subjects of the State according to territorial divisions ” (the 
tribal or clan organisation was independent of territory), 
secondly, by the existence of “ a public power ho longer 
identical Avith the whole population and which is organised 
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as an armed force,” consisting “ not only of armed men, 
but also of material additions in the shape of prisons and 
repressive institutions of all kinds ^vhich were unkno-wn in 
the gentilic (clan) form of society.” 

■ Engels traces the various forms through Avhich the State 
has passed, and shows that in “ most historical States the 
rights of the citizens are differentiated according to their 
Avealth. This is a direct confirmation of the fact that the 
State is organised for the protection of the possessing against 
tHe^non-possessing classes.” Engels further shows hoAv class 
mor^ty'and class ideals'permeate the Avhole of our modem 
State institutions, and hoAv, Awth the emancipation of the 
Avorking class the Avhole of the modem State machinery avtU 
have to be scrapped. 

“ The Avorking class cannot simply lay hold of the ready¬ 
made State machinery and Avield it for its OAvn purpose,” 
says Engels, in his preface to the 1888 edition of the Com¬ 
munist Manifesto. No, they must break it up, for the 
triumph of the Avorking class means the end of class rule 
and the class State. This, of course, does not mean the 
abolition of representative institutions. On the contrary, it 
means their real establishment and the abolition of institu¬ 
tions Avhich misrepresent the Avorkers. It means the abolition 
of bureaucracy. It means the setting up of bodies com¬ 
posed of direct representatiA'es of the Avorkers elected for 
very short periods and subject to recall at any time should 
they act contrary to the Avishes of their electors; these repre¬ 
sentative bodies not fonhing a’ privileged section of the 
community, their members recehdng moderate salaries, 
placing them on the same footing as any other citizen of 
the countr)^, and whilst making the laws at the instruction 
of their electors, they are themselves to carry out these laAVS, 
thus doing aAvay Avith all bureaucracy and gradually Avith 
the incubus of permanent officialdom. 

Finally, Engels sums up his teaching on the State and 
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our . attitude towards it thus: “ The State has uoT always 
existed. There have been societies without it that had no 
idea of the State or of State power. At a .given stage , of 
economic development which was; of liecessity,, bound up 
with the: division .of society into classes, the State became 
the inevitable result of this' division. , We are now rapidly 
approaching a stage of development in production in which 
the ejostence of classes has not only ceased to be a nece^ity, 
but is becoming a. positive fetter on production. Hence 
these cl^es mtist fall :as inevitably as:.they once inevitably 
arose. Wkh ihe disappearance of classes, - the State, ■ tooj- 
mu^ine-vitably disappear.:’ The society that will reorgahhe 
production on; the basis-of a free and equal association of 
producers will banish the whole State machine to the most 
suitable place for it : into the museum of antiquities by the 
tide: of the spinning-wheel and the bronze axe;” , ; . 

-- We shall give but one niore passage dealing Avith this 
subject to illustrate Engels’ tiews as to how the proletariat 
niust. deal with the State, naihelyy, the one froiri Anti- 
we promised above:—. 
j; “ The proletariat takes control of the State authority, 
and, first of all, converts the means of production into , State 
property. . But by this very act it . destroys itself^ as a pro¬ 
letariat, destroying as it does all class differences and class 
antagonisms and -with this also tlie State. Past and present 
society, which moved amidst class antagonisms, had need 
of. the State to enforce the'-will of-the possessing classes on 
the exploited. . ;. . In ancient tiihes it was the State of the 
slave-owners—^the only citizens of the State; in the Aliddle 
Ages it -was tlie State of the feudal nobility; in lour own 
times it is the State of the capitalists./; When, ultimatetyj 
the State really becomes the representative of the'whole of 
society it will make itself superfluous. .From the time when, 
together "with class domination and the struggle for indivi¬ 
dual existence, resulting, frorti the present lanarchyi in pro- 
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duction, those conflicts and excesses which arise from this 
struggle rail all disappear,,from that time there will be 
nobody to be oppressed; there will, therefore, be no need 
for any special form of oppression—no need for the 
State. 

“ The first act of the State, in which it reaUy acts as the 
representative of the whole of Society—namely, the assump¬ 
tion of control over the means of production on behalf of 
society—is also its last independent act as a State. The 
interference of the authority of the State with social rela¬ 
tions wiU cease of itself. The authority of the government 
over persons will be replaced by the administration of things 
and the direction of the processes of .production. The State 
\vill not be ‘ abolished,’ it will neither awa)'.” 

Thus, in gaming po\ver, the working class, orgaxiising 
itself as a ruling class by means of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, breaks up and scraps the present .State 
machinery, setting up in its place a sort of State which is 
no longer a State in the present sense of the word, for by 
the very assumption of power the working class does away 
with all classes in society. This sort of State continues to 
function throughout the transition period towards complete 
Communism, using at the same time every' means at its 
disposal, armed forces where necessary, etc., to do away 
Avith the remnants of class antagonisms and the resistance 
of the overthrotvn classes. 

As, however, the working class—or rather, it tvould be 
more correct notv to say the workers’ Republic—becomes 
consolidated and the remnants of the bourgeoisie and .tris- 
tocracy disappear, as the Republic becomes more and more 
a purely tvorkers’ Republic with no exploited or oppressed 
classes, so this sort of transition State tvithers away, and its 
place is taken by' an elected executive body organising the 
affairs of the whole society; and for the first time since 
primitive ■Communism, and in a far more perfect form, 
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carrying out the will.and representing the whole of society 
and not one particular group or class. 

And ho^v far this analysis and prognostication of Engels 
is correct and to the point has been shown particularly by 
the experience of the Russian Revolution. Before it could 
become effective, before the working class could gain con¬ 
trol, they had "to break up, to scrap the whole capitalist 
form of the State. Even this cannot be done overnight, 
of course, but it is useless to try and simply modify it so 
long as the capitalist class is in-absolute control. And one 
reason why the various attempts at revolution in European 
countries in 1918 onwards failed was precisely because they 
attempted to tinker with the capitalist State instead of 
setting up their o\vn transition State based on all powejr 
in the hands of the \\nrkeis by ha.nd and brain. 

How the opportunists of the Second International have 
distorted this teaching of Marx and Engels ^vill be found 
excellendy explained in Lenin’s The State and Revolution. 


Chapter XX 

The Nature of the Proletarian Transition State 

In \’iew of the history of the world during the past ttventy- 
five years it is of special importance to make some analysis 
of the most natural form, of this sort of transition State of 
the proletariat, basing ourselves, of course, as we do through¬ 
out, on the materialist conception of history. Because the 
present State is based on territory and the election to the 
State organs are territorial, it does not, of course, foUow 
that the transition State set up by the dictatorship of the 
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proletariat need necessarily also • be based on the present 
or sirnilar electoral division. 

On the contrary, since-it .will be a workers’ Republic,,the 
most jiatural unit is the factory and -worishop, or other 
place of: work or union of similar %vorkers—whether, these 
be State, literary or .skilled or unskilled manual workers. 
But 'this ■'ivill exclude .all the non-n’orhers who can live on 
the wealth they have saved from the hands of the revolution 
or ■\vlio ican live on the proceeds of illegitimate secret trade 
and so forth! Naturally! In a real workers’ Republic 
there is, and .should be, no room for parasitic elements. 

■Marx and Engels, and the whole of history, have taught 
us that, there are no such things as abstract moral truths 
or ethical rules that hold for all times. What might seem . 
to.becanriiversal rule of conduct or absolute truth in reality 
receives a particular interpretation in different ages even 
though we may use the almost identical words, but if there 
is a maxim, the justice, of which would appeal in the 
abstract to all, in the concrete to the working class, certainly 
it is, that “ he who will not work (when able to do so by 
brain or hand) neither shall he eat.” In any case, this is 
a maxim wbich is bound to, and rightly A\ill, receive its 
full due .and application in a Communist society, and the 
first stage in the :establishment of the co-operati^'e common¬ 
wealth, is itherefore to make work of all able-bodied and 
able-brained adults the test of citizenship. 

: ; Territory, possessions. were the characteristic tests of 
citizenship of the feudal and capitalist eras. It was, there¬ 
fore,., no wanton denial of rights or hatred to^vards an 
enemy, but sure instinct of the needs of the ne^v society 
which, caused our-.Russian comrades, and the Paris Com¬ 
mune (to a more .limited extent, because of the different 
conditions) before it, to scrap the whole of the old State 
machinery, with its own peculiar methods .and forms of 
elections and-modes of work, and introduce in its place 
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institutions ■ really representative of the workers as distinct 
from bourgeois or parasitic interests, namely,, the Soviets or 
Councils of Workers,' whichj in their essence, cannot, be 
otiier than ■ democratic, in which.'every citizen :of the 
tvorkers’ Rejjublic has equal opportunity and equal right 
to exercise all his duties and privileges of citizenship. 

There is yet' another reason'why the' Soviet or Workersl 
Councils system is the one most peculiarly adapted to the 
workers’ Republic' in its transition state towards coniplete 
Communism. Particular circumstances induce in all of'us" 
corresponding fnodes of thought and feelings. > . 

Thus the manufacturer of trader, :for instance, has a dual 
personality. ' As a manufacturetj it is his interest- and his 
. aim to get as high a piice as possible for his " wares,- but 
asn consiiiner he quite as naturally grumbles at high prices,' 
at the high cost of'living.- '• •' , ■ -j 

- So, too, the ishopkeeper,! as such, Avill be interested in 
the improvement’of his district, roads, means of communi-i. 
cation and so forth, for it improves his business, but as a 
ratepayer he constantly .grumbles at the increase in rat^^ - 
' Sb‘ the worker, Avhen he votes as a resident of'a district, 
•vrill :v6te largely as a citizen of-the bourgeois democracy to 
which he has been accustomed all his life.: The social 
standing, wealth, charitable propensities and so .forth'of 
the particular candidate has considerable effect upon him; 
But when he votes: in his union or ■ -workshop, he vot^ 
surrounded -by the actual’ facts' of his existence. He ^viU 
thenbe less prone to be influenced by outside factors. When 
confronted by national and .mtemational questions he wiU 
■view them in the first instaiice from the point of. "view of 
his life as a worker, and will' thus reflect more-truly the 
interests of himself-and his fellow ■vvorkers.- ^ • : ' 

This is another-reason why-it is so important to‘be clear 
from the first on this point.'.. Why in-any proletarian revo¬ 
lution the .first-step ifiiust ibe as Marx and Engels have said 
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repeatedly,.'to break lip,, to scrap the bourgeois State 
machinery—^the. degree of force used to do this 'will depend 
not on; the desire of the.revolutionary working class, but 
sirhply:and.solely on the degree of resistance of. the govern¬ 
ing classes^arid to set up in its place a purely proletarian 
transition State. 

■' Of course, the transition State itself passes through various 
forms. .This is very well illustrated by the evolution of .the 
State in the U.S.S.R. • 

■Mn the very early days the Soviet State was based almost 
exclusively on the dictatorship of the proletariat. In view 
of the political and cultural backwardness of the peasantry 
in 1918, the first Soviet Constitution, as well as the sub¬ 
sequent 1923-25 Constitutions of the U.S.S.R., gave the 
workers' greater representation—it was then definitely a 
dictatorship of the proletariat—as they had played a pre¬ 
dominant part in die organisation of the revolution and 
the consolidation of its gains. 

But when: the political consciousness and cultural level 
of the peasants had been raised by the collective system of 
agriculture, and the spread of education in the villages, to 
a level approaching that of .the workers, the peasants 
attained political equality with the workers. In the Stalin 
Constitution of 1936, Article 3 lays down: “All power in 
U.S.S.R. belongs to the toilers of the town and village in 
the form of Soviets of Toilers’ Deputies.” :, TpiIere here 
mean afi who work by hand and brain. 

“"Moreover, so long as "there” was still any doubt as to 
“ who would conquer whom ” [Lenin’s phrase], so long 
was State power guarded jealously from those who might 
be expected to be hostile to the Soviet regime—the class 
alien • elements (the bourgeoisie, and their hangers-on, the 
^ Kulaks, etc.), as they were called. By 1936, however, 
although undoubtedly there still were such elements in the 
towns and villages of the U.S.S.R., their number was 
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already ^ comparatively 1 small,. and they , could therefore 
safely he'given an opportunity to enter, into the new life 
by being accorded the rights of full. Soviet, citizenship. ; ir- 
•. The equality nf rights of the sexes, races ^d'nationalities 
of the U.S.S.R.-was, of course, recognised by the Soviets 
from the very first. . ..r-iV J 

■'The. electoral S}'stem has also undergone , a change^the 
onlyichange!which concerns us here is the re-adoption of 
the territorial unit for election purposes.' .When the workers 
were still struggling . to' maintain, and consolidate: thdr 
supremacy it . was undoubtedly, important psychologic^y. 
for the electors to vote as definite^ sections'of workers, etc., 
and for'the local deputy to be clearly .identified-with'these 
groups."-: Whenj however, the whole population had become 
toilefs'.-vvdth equal rights there, was no longer any special' 
need to organise elections on an'occupatiorial basis,' and:the 
territorial electoral unit was found to be more convenient'.. 

In general, the differences betAveen the early Soviet Con¬ 
stitutions and the 1936 Stalin Constitution reflect the pro¬ 
cess: of the U.S.S.R. towards a completely classless society; 
This , does not signify the elimination of' all differerici^ 
in earnings, modes' of fife, etc., of different recribnr, of: 
Soviet society, but dt does'mean the elimination of class 
distinctions, of the:. domitiafion of one'class over'other 
classes. ' ^ 

i'.As to fhe'future, we may say -what Engels said regarding 
the sex relations of the future men and women-4when a 
race'of men and women have grown up to whom the'idea 
of' parasitic, exploiting elements in . society is absolutely 
foreign-—men arid women who will regard the performance 
of some useful work for the good of.Socialisni and then 
of isodety as a first dut'y and who ■wiU look upon the enjoyr, 
ment of all the bdt that life can'offer, of all the joys of 
nature, science and art as the 'inalieriable right' of':every 
human being, such men and women ■wfll know-how to. 
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order their lives in accordance wth their principles—we, 
however, are only concerned with the buHc^ig up of the 
fiS"stage of Comhiunism upon the ruins of the capita^! 
State and from the materials now at our hand. 


Chapter XXI 
Last Years 

In 1888 Engels published his book on Feuerbach, in which, 
■with his customary clear logic, he annihilates the later 
Hegelian philosophy of \yhich Feuerbach was a leading 
exponent ■ He. then goes on to explain in clear, concise 
lan^age the materialistic conception of history as worked 
out by Marx and himself.. .As tve have already dealt with 
tlus' subject, we shall not stop here to examine this book 
any further. 

Almost to a few weeks before his death, Engels kept his 
freshness for work. Only a fe^v months before his death 
he was still planning new labours for himself or the re- 
editing: of some of Marx’s works and the "writing of intro- 
ductiohs to them. The last work he completed was'the 
introduction ;to Marx’s The Class Struggles in France from 
1848-50. This work he "ivrote only five months before his 
death, but it is characterised by all the vigour,, logic and 
mercile ss cri ticism o f . which he was alwa'ys such ; a master. 
In it Engels' gives a short but comprehensive survey of 
European history from 1850 to 1895. 

Like Marx, Engels was not much of a public speaker. 
His last public appearances were in 1893, at the'Congress 
of Z'iirich. Also at Vienna and Berlin. ' ^ 

In March; 1895, he developed cancer of the throat, and 
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on August 6 of the same, year he died of this disease. He- 
had requested that he should .be cremated, and his ashes 
thro\ra into the sea; . This last sad service was performed 
by some of,'his best .friends; amongst them Eleanor Marx, 
who travelled to his favourite seaside resort, Eastbourne, 
August 27, hired a boat and threw his ashes into the sea. 


Chapter XXII 

! , Failure OF Second Ioternational ■ ’ 

All ,his life Engels had .been an incurable ^optimist and 
ever saw. the imminence of the revolution; ' This is seen 
throughout his letters to Sorge in the latter years of his life.' 
In’ 1895, .the year of his death, he wrote ienthusiastically 
of the progress made by the Socialist parties of all countries 
and of his hopes of the International. r. 

^;From its first foundation; Engels had hoped, very , great 
things from: the/Second International. And he had reason 
to: do so at the time. ; ' ' 

One could hot have foreseen then that all its fine inter¬ 
national sentiments and, phrases would fall together like a 
pack of cards on the first war cry of the capitalist masters 
of the- world. The Second International fell on the out¬ 
break of war in 1914, because it had outlived its time. It 
had grown to be a body of coirifortable representative of,- 
on the; whole, safe and comfortable Socialist movements. 
It represented very largely a parlour Socialisni which had 
become fairly respectable.. ' , . . 

The First International had fallen because the Socialist 
parties of which it had been composed had outgrown their 
then narrow international connection and required a period 
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to develop nationally before they could again unite into a 
fuller international organisation:. the First International fell 
because its sections were not yet sufficiently developed 
nationally. The Second International fell largely because 
it represented, in the main. Socialist parties which had no 
dear conceptions of the evolution of society and of the 
methods of attaining their goal, and which to a large extent 
were content to play the role, in Miliukov’s words, of “ His 
Majesty’s opposition and not in opposition to His Majesty.” 
They were not waging an active life and death struggle 
with ffie capitalist order of society. 

A friend of the ^vriter of this book, an old Russian exile, 
and, theoretically, a good Marxian to \vit, once told her 
in confidence (as the friend in question is now dead— 
luckily he died after the outbreak of revolution in Russia, 
and:lived to go back to his native country and to see it 
^yith his own eyes—^there can be no objection to mentioning 
what he said now) that although he worked in the move¬ 
ment, although he did all he could by pen and mouth to 
advance Socialism, in his heart of hearts he had little faith 
in the realisation of Socialism within measurable distance. 
He worked as he did more out of habit and because he 
could not bring himself to avow his feelings to his Socialist 
friends. Now and again he was buoyed up by hope, but 
on. the Svhole he had little faith. 

At the' time oiie could assume that this was an excep- 
tiori—that it was merely a mood brought on by pessimism 
due to the miserable economic position of the friend in 
question—^for the life of a poor Russian exile in London 
or America was-no sweet one. But we can now see that 
in reality this was. no exception, that what this man, in a 
ihortienfof deep depression, brought himself'to avow to a 
particular friend, was what a large section of the Second 
International 'consciously or unconsciously felt. The move¬ 
ment had outgro\rii the revolutionary ardour'of its youth. 
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The niembers of v.the Second: International Socialist 
Bureau, rnore successful materially than- this comrade, con¬ 
tinued to faZA': about revolution, but in their heart iof hearts 
they did not Believe in-it.. • : ,r 

At most they ^thought dt might perhaps come in a. few 
centuries. ^ In. the meantime it was pileasant to. meet similar. 
Socialists of other :countries,' and, wliilst expressing .loud 
international sentiments, ithey yet kept a .very warm comer 
of their, hearts for their -own: capitahst Tatherland, and 
placed, the interests of the latter far above those of inter¬ 
national Socialism. The little faith in theim\\n ideals was 
shoAvn up even more wvidly in the attitude of most of . the 
leaders of the Second International to the .Soviet revolution: 

Here was a revolution in action. The working class of 
Russia had: risen and- were sweeping away the capitalist 
State, they- were trying to bring about a-classless Sdci^t 
State of which we had’all been dreaming for so ’long.‘^They 
were doing this under' conditions of the ^ utfno^ difficulty, 
in a country ruined by the^ravages of .war. and in opposition 
to their o-wn ruling. classes ;• they were also beset by the 
armed forces of foreign countries,:' Surely it was;the duty 
of the-Socialists of other countries to give -every possible 
support tohhe So\iet revolution. ' ' - ;. 

'The Socialists of other*coimtrieS'Could have'been excused 
if at first they doubted whether the Bokhe%'iks had chosen 
the right moment or right method:of realising their aims— 
but when once the ;fight was on, -when once the -workers 
were on-one side of ^the bamcade and the- owning classes 
on the other, then there should‘mo longer ffiave been any 
room for doubt as to which side Socialists should support.’' 

It would' be well ' to'recall in ;this* connection that 5 whilst 
Marx was ori^nallyi before the event, l-against the- Paris 
rising of 1871, Because he did:mot think;conditions were 
ripe for it, yet when’once;the step»was,takm,'he;anT^ 
threw aside'all -criticism,'Rallied-' to its'side^enthusi^ic^y^ 
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gave it ev&tY po^ble support and encouragement, and 
wHen it was over studied carefully all the lessons that could 
he‘ 'derived horn -it. 

"■''This was felt instinctively by large sections of the Labour 
movement in Britain and other countries who did rally to 
the support of the So-viets, but many of the “Socialists''’ 
of the Second International were among the bitterest foes 
of the Soviet revolution. 


Chapter XXIII 
Engels—^the Man 

And now. in conclusion we must say a fetv more words as 
to Engels—the man. About his personal life we shall say 
little more. Whilst he, too, knew what it was to be in 
straitened circumstances, yet there -were not in his life those 
terribly poignant, pathetic times of suffering ^vhich tve knoAv 
Marx and his family had to go through during their life 
of ejdle in London. 

That he was a remarkably clear thinker, that he had a 
most original mind, and that quality of taking infinite pains 
to study and thoroughly master et'er)’’ problem and subject 
tvhich -interested him—w'hich appertains to every’- true 
genius—that we have already seen above. 

. fin addition,to' his Imowledge of'history and philosophy, 
he made a searching study of the natural sciences, of mili¬ 
tary science and of comparative philology’. ■ Like Marx, he 
rvas;a goo^ linguist. He knew ten languages, and at the 
^e'rpf'seventy he learnt Nonvegian so as to read Ibsen 
in the .original.. His personal appearance is described thus 
by Lessner, who knew him -rvell. “ Engels’ personal'appear- 
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ance was quite different frorn that of , Marx. Engels was 
tall and slender,; his; movements quick and-imptilsive, his 
language short and to the point, his bearing ei;ect and with 
a soldierly effect. He Wcis of a lively nature with an effec¬ 
tive wit,;and'everyone who came:into, contact with him 
could feel at once that he had to deal \vith an unusually 
intellectual; man.” 

This description is borne out by.a' letter of Mrs. Marx 
to Sorge, written January 21, 1877, in which, after telling 
him all the latest new of her daughters and their families, 
and so forth, she also speaks about Engels: “ Our friend 
Engels is getting on as well as ever. He is always in good 
health, fresh, lively, and in good spirits, and he has a great 
relish for his beer, especially if it is Viennese.” 

That he was often ^vrong in his judgment of men, that 
he had no patience with anyone whom he suspected of the 
least intellectual dishonesty, or , of dilettantism, that he was 
not as polite, as tolerantj -or, as the Germans would call it, 
as “ hoflich,” to those for whom he had ho .regard, of that 
we can have little doubt; nevertheless the strictures'pased 
on him by Hyndm'an in his . memoirs are quite undeserved. 

That Engek’ estimate of .Hyndman personally was per¬ 
haps too harsh, we readily admit. Both-Engels’ and Marx’s 
judgment on Lassalle and others'was also far.from accurate 
always, but after all we cannot say that. Engels Avas so far 
Avrong Avhen he said of the Sodal Democratic Federation 
that it had made a dogma of Marxism Avhich it Avished to 
force doAvn the throats of the workers, that its-leaders Avere 
trying to 'make a sect of the party instead of rdaking it a 
real labour movement-^that it Avas better-to have a real 
proletarian .'movement,' although it may : at . times' make 
grievous mistakes; -than: to be. a .sect Avhich hugs correct 
theories but knows.not how to apply theiri, and, therefore; 
does nothing,- and -so comes “ from nothing through nothing 
to not hing.” . ■ ' ’ , 
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' We can now see that had the early leaders of the S.D.F. 
not held the party outside the labour movement, had the 
party been allowed to ^vork with and through it, both the 
party and the movement would have gained immensely 
thereby. 

Mehring tells. us that Engels himself once said that in 
England Hymdman and the men of the S.D.F. understood 
the Marxian theory, the best. , What Engels attacked was 
their inept application of the theory. 

Hyndman and many other leaders of the S.D.F. failed 
to understand that Marxism is above aU a method where- 
rvith to' unravel the mysteries of the past and to find 
^'ufions'fbr the problems of the present and near future. 
It is precisely because Lenin, Stalin and their comrades 
understood this so well and were such masters in the appli¬ 
cation of the Marxist method to the numerous intricate 
problems which beset them that they succeeded so brilliantly 
in converting Russia from, a chaotic, economically backward 
empire, peopled by masses of uncultured, illiterate natives, 
to a first-class multi-national Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, in which illiteracy is a thing of the past, in which 
every nationality has an equal opportunity of developing 
its own national culture, and whose economic, cultural and 
militar}^'achievements have won the un-willing admiration 
of even its quondam bitterest opponents. 

.From a different point of view, and Mth quite equal 
ju^ce, he attacked the leaders of the Fabians, with their 
iriortal fear of revolution, and of the Independent Labour 
Party. But throughout he had faith in the rank and file 
of both the S.D.F. and the I.L.P., and of the labour move¬ 
ment in general. And on the whole his faith has not proved 
to have been misplaced. In Engels, as in Marx, there 
tvas no trace of the philistine. Engels could be, and was, 
exceedingly friendly and considerate to his friends, but to 
an opponent or what he considered to be a false friend, an 
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enemy' to'tlie cause he had at Heart, he could be mercileSs 
arid-even rude.'-'■'> ‘ ‘ 

His relations wth Marx’'were throughout life of a most 
affectionate and sincere nature. ‘'iTo this not only their 
interchange of letters testify, but also the way in.whidi'Mrs. 
Marx and'her daughter Eleanor refer to him;, dt.isinter^t- 
ing to note that before Marx’s = second- ■ daughter, i Laura 
would consent fb a forrhal engagement rvith Lafargue, so 
Marx wrote, she insisted'on having'EngeIs^ consent , to it: 
So' again- later bn' when Marx was- anxious about Lissa- 
garay’s attachment to his youngest'daughter-Eleanor it is 
with Engels'he talks-iriatters over. He waS a. real intimate 
of-the whole family, and there can be no doubt that what 
H)Tidman s'ays in'his ihemoirs his -wife told. him-, of Mrs; 
Mabc having said 'about Engels must have" been due to 
sdm'e* misapprehension on Mrs. Hyndman’s parti Lt surely 
speaks’vblurnes for the characters of both men that;during 
the^ress and_stbrm of'Aeirjorty years’’friendship, & 
success and disappointment, and they had many, no shadow 
of discord came between them, never,did their friendship 
hag“‘except on the one occasioned niehtibned above, which 
wa's'diie to a misunderstmiding. ' ■ ■ 

.^eady in 1845, when Engels heard that Marx had been 
expelled from' Paris, he at once opened up a subsciipfibn 
for him “ in order,” he'wrote, “that the extra cost occasioned 
thereby should be -shared by all of us. communistically.” 
And later he saysi “ As I do not Imow -whether ^ this '(the 
money' collected)-\viU 'suffice for your settling doum -in 
Brussels, it goes'wthout saying that my honorarium for my 
first English thing (Ti^e Condition of the Working Classes 
in Erigldnd), wliich-I hope very k>on to get-at least hi part, 
and which for the mbment I can do'without, will be placed, 
with die greatest pleasure, entirely at your disposal. - The 
hounds-shall not at least have the pleasure of causing you 
pecuniary embarrassment through their infamy.” And, as 
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we have seen, above,-,1^ was. ever aftemards always ready 

to help. Marx in:.eveiy' way.. 

. 'During the last illness, of- Marx’s ^vife, and later that of 
his daughter ..Jenny,: Engels, was not only all sympathy in 
words, but-did .all he could practically to mitigate their 
suffering. When Marx had gone to .Paris -with his ^vife 
on her last-visit to her daughters, he writes to. Marx-telling 
him to let him .know' if he needs anything—^not to-hesitate 
in;ther least about naming whatever sum of money he may 
need:., “.Your iwife must be denied nothing. Whatever she 
Avants, or tvhatever any of you think may cause her pleasure, 
that .she must,.have,” he writes—July 29, 1881. , 

Lessner bears.testimony to the fact that Engels ^vas always 
ready to help anyone who came to him in need. Perhaps, 
however, no . better testimony to his generosity. can: be 
adduced ;than the truly remarkable way in ^vhich both 
during Afarx’s lifetime and after his death Engels alwa)'S 
belittled his otvn;Share of their joint work, and gave Marx 
credit:for all'.that tvas best and most profound in it. The 
quotations'given above already prove, this. At other times 
he said: - “ Marx stood higher, saw farther, observed more, 
and comprehended more rapidly than any of us.” He 
maintained that what he (Engels) had discovered Alarx 
would .-in nny -case have discovered %vithout him. 

But,-after all, this-does not detract in the least from his 
own,merit, and as Mehring well says: “History has to do 
Mth what .ioar, not .with what might have been.” If Marx 
was:the greater genius, Engels undoubtedly runs him a very' 
close second,;and is almost absurdly modest about it. 

: But-Engels always was ver)^ modest. Thus, regarding 
the congratulations on his seventieth birthday, he rvrites: 
“ I -wish it were all over.I am not in the least in a' birth¬ 
day Humour . '. . and,, after aU, I am only just the one 
who is. gathering in the harvest of Afarx’s fame.” 

:Jn 1893, he.made a journey through Germany, Swtzer- 
/ 
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Imd and Austria.' Naturally, as the veteran founder, leader 
and guide of a movement that ^vas gaining'strength every' 
day," he was accorded a very warm and noisy welcome. 
Ill a-letter dated October 7, 1893, this, however, is what 
he says about it: “ This was, indeed, aU very mice of the' 
people, - but it is not the' thing Tor me. I am glad it is 
over, and next time I shall-demand a \vritten pledge that 
there ^vill• be liomeed for me to parade before the publicji 
blit that I travel as'a private person under private circum-- 
stances. • I was ^d anl amazed at the magnitude of the* 
welcome prepared for me wherever I went, but I had rather 
leave this sort of thing to the p'arliameritarians-and people's* 
tribunes to whose role this soft'of thing belongs—but for 
my'work this is hardly the thing.’' - ; 

But he was,’ of course, delighted with the splendid' 
progress made by'the movement in'Germany and Austria, 
during the seventeen years of his absence.' '■ -; ' 

Perhaps we'cgnnot better conclude'this short sketch’of* 
Eiigels’ life and work than by reproducing the qubtation 
by Lessner of the Words of Julian Haniey, one of the finest 
of the ' Chartist lea ders, and at one time editor of' the 
Chartist Organ', the AortAern A'/cr :^—- ' ’ • ' 

- "I have kno%'hi him,'he was my friend add occasional 
contributor for many years. It was in 1843, when he came 
from Bradford to Leeds and inquired after me at 'the office 
of the Northern Stat. '. .’ I found 'a Tall,' stately'young 

man, with an almost bo^sh face; his English was already 
at that time-^in spite of his'German birth and education— 
without fault. He told me he Was-a constant reader of 
the Northern and -Avith the greater interest Had 

followed the Chartist movement.'-'And so commenced ouf 
friendship'thirty-twb years ago.' Engels,'-with all-his work' 
and troubles, always found time to temember his ‘friends, 
to give advice, to help where required.' His Vast knowledge 
and influence never made him proud;-on the contrary’, wth 
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fifty-five yeare, he was just as modest.and ready to acknow¬ 
ledge the work of others as when he was twenty-two. He 
was extremely hospitable, full of fim, and his fun was 
contagious. He was the soul of an entertainment, and 
managed admirably to make his guests comfortable, who 
at that time were mostly Owenites, Chartists, Trade Union¬ 
ists and Socialists.” 
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